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THE SHALONSKI FAMILY 
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CHAPTER L 



CHILDHOOD, 




|VERY year we used to spend the 
Spring and Summer on our father's 
estate near Moscow; in the Autumn we 
went to our grandmother at her country 
seat in the province of Kaluga, and stayed 
there until the Winter, which we always 
spent in Moscow itself. Our grandmother 
(on the mother's side), whose name was 
Kremenev, was very rich, and lived the 
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whole year round on one of her estates 
not far from the town of Alexin. Of her 
and her mode of life, I will relate more fully 
later on, and now give some description of 
our own family. 

My father, Gregory Alexdivitch Shalonski, 
as I remember him in my childhood, was a 
fine looking man, with dark hair and large 
expressive eyes. He had formerly served in 
the army, where, according to the accounts 
of those who knew and served with him, he 
showed himself to be a most capable and 
zealous officer ; but not getting on well with 
his commander he resigned, and retired into 
private life at the age of thirty-two. He 
generally spent his Winters in Moscow, and 
his Summers on his different estates, where 
he soon picked up a good knowledge of farm- 
ing. Being of a religious temperament, too, 
he used to spend much time in the perusal 
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of religious works. Never did he let a Sun- 
day go by without attending both morning 
and evening service. He would come to 
church before the priest, take up his place in 
the choir, and sing with a deep, loud, but 
pleasant voice. He knew the whole service 
by heart, was thoroughly versed in the 
Scriptures, and could carry on an argument 
in any part of them with any ecclesiastic 
who might present himself. Every day he 
would read aloud to us a chapter out of the 
Bible, then each of us had to repeat, "Our 
Father " and " The Belief," after which he 
would give us his blessing and send us off to 
breakfast and lessons. On Sunday, when he 
took us to church, it was no small trial for 
us to stand, late in the Autumn for example, 
meekly and quietly throughout the long 
service in the damp and cold village church. 
I remember to this very day how my feeb 
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used to be half frozen, aud with what 
pleasure we used to look forward to the day 
of departure for Moscow, where the churches 
were heated. 

With us children father was grave and 
serious, but not severe ; we were not afraid 
of him, for we felt that he was good and. 
kind-hearted, in spite of his stern fac6 and' 
loud commanding voice. We were much 
more afraid of our mother, though she was 
of a merrier disposition and very fond of an 
occasional joke. Our mother and father pre- 
sented a perfect contrast in tastes, habits,, 
and ideas. The former had been brought up 
in the French style by a Parisian governess,, 
knew the French language to perfection, and 
having read the letters of Madame Sevign^ 
over and over again, herself wrote in a 
similarly irreproachable style; so much so,, 
indeed, that her letters to friends passed 
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from band to band, and excited general ad- 
miration. Tbis used to please her very much, 
and sbe set great value on her accomplish- 
ments in general, and her talent in letter 
writing in particular. 

Like her husband, she was endowed with a 
wonderful memory, and was also very fond 
of reading, though of a totally different class 
of books. She liked poetry romances, and 
especially tragedies. With this, for those 
times, excellent education, she was not want- 
ing in more homely qualities, being a careful 
housekeeper and an adept at floriculture. 
Her husband had a certain respect for her 
tastes, but did not share them in the least. 
It was especially difficult for him to reconcile 
himself to her partiality for French books and 
the French language. According to him all 
Frenchmen were free thinkers, all their books 
immoral, being written under the influence 
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of Voltaire, whom he detested, and whose- 
name he could not pronounce calmly. My 
mother never thwarted him, so that, in spite 
of their differences in habits and ideas, they 
lived well together on the whole, and loved 
each other dearly. Now and then they had 
disagreements, but I never saw them quarrel. 
My mother had great influence over her 
husband in everything unconnected with re- 
ligion and church matters, and personages. 
On this point she had to give way and leave 
us children to the full control of our father ;. 
but in all other things she was absolute 
mistress. She desired to give us a first-rate 
education, and, notwithstanding the cross 
looks and occasional sharp remarks of her 
husband, we had a French governess and a 
German teacher, who was half-tutor, half- 
servant. Goodness only knows who he was^ 
but his attainments were limited to the 
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knowledge of an endless variety of German 
songs and tunes, which he used to sing in 
his walks with us. 

Father used to say, with a laugh— 

" What sort of a tutor is that ? I am sure 
he must have been an actor or comic singer 
in some rubbishinof little German town. 
Where else could he have picked up all these 
songs, and sing them in such style ? " 

" Very possible," my mother would reply, 
**but I do not take him to educate the 
children, I educate them myself. Let him 
only teach them German. You are always 
finding fault with them I " 

" With whom ? " asked father. 

**Why, with foreigners, Mile. Rosine for 
example, though she has the very purest 
Parisian accent." 

" Well, and what's the good of i^ ? " 

" How, what is the good of it ! It is im- 
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possible for them to be ignorant of foreign 
laDguages." 

" Let them learn them, I don't interfere, 
only I confess I don't understand why they 
require a pure Parisian accent. 

" Then in your opinion they must talk 
broken French ? " 

But my father would not carry on the 
argument any longer, and would go and look 
about his farm. Similar conversations were 
of tolerably frequent occurrence. So we 
children lived between our old-fashioned 
father, who was Russian to the backbone and 
our clever mother who was so full of foreign 
ideas. The serious religious books of the one 
were not very inviting to us, and we were not 
yet old enough to understand or appreciate 
the foreign books of the other. Then we 
were ordered not to speak Russian, and this 
amazed us much, and formed one of the 
greatest griefs of our childhood. 
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" Parlez frangaisy'* Mile. Rosine would 
call out, and she was not remarkable for a 
yery sweet temper. 

" Sprechen sie deutsch^" would roar out the 
German, and we would watch our opportunity 
to run away into the garden somewhere, and 
talk in our native tongue. 

And what did Mile. Rosine not invent r 

One day she made her appearance with a 
board fastened to a red string. On this 
J)oard was drawn a donkey with long ears, 
and the governess intended to hang this on 
the back of the first one among us whom she 
should hear talk Russian. But alas I after 
two or three days the donkey lost all import. 
^e handed it from one to the other with in- 
describable pleasure, and instead of a punish- 
ment and shame, as our governess had 
expected, the donkey became our favourite 
amusement to her infinite disgust. 

Mats ces en/ants n*ont aucun amour propre. 



ft 
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on ne sail par quoi les prendre ! " was her 
exclamation. 

" Nice gentlemanly children ! " the German* 
would say in indignation. He used to be es- 
pecially shocked when he found us eating- 
ttiru, i.e., black bread steeped in kvass.* 

The sight of this frugal and decidedly unin- 
viting dish provoked his wrathful scorn, but 
his ironical exclamation " Nice gentlemanly 
children," only served to increase our appe- 
tite, and our fun, and we would almost choke^ 
with laughter. 

There were five of us altogether. My 
eldest brother Sergei, then I, Liuba,t then, 
my two younger sisters Irene (Melotchka) and' 
Nadejda,J and lastly our youngest brother 
Nikolai. The two boys and Irene were 

* Evass the national Enssian beverage is made from grain, as- 
also from certain fruit Sj and may be compared to cider. 

t LinboY, diminntives Liiiba and Liubotchka means Love, and 
corresponds to om: name Amj, from the French Aim^. 

X Kadejda, 'with diminutiyes K&dia and Nadinka, means Hope.. 
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accounted pretty children, for they had taken 
after the Kremenevs who, as mother used to 
say, were remarkable for their good looks, 
and she herself was very handsome. Mother,. 
Sergei and Irene had light curly hair, beau- 
tiful dark grey eyes, and an extremely fair 
and tender complexion. Nadejda and I had 
taken after our father ; we were dark as gip- 
sies, and could not boast of the regularity of 
our features. We were decidedly not the 
favourites with our mother, who used to 
repine at our looks, and who would sorrowfully 
exclaim : " Goodness, what noses I why they 
are simply dreadful I They have got the- 
Shalonski nose. The Lord has blessed all 
the Shalonskis with awful noses." 

Her own nose was, indeed, in shape and 
size irreproachable ; ours, like father's were 
certainly not small, yet they were hardly so- 
bad as mother would make out. 
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I must now introduce you to another 
member of our family, who was always treated 
with the greatest affection and respect ; and 
that was the old nurse Maria Semeonovna, 
through whose hands we had all passed in 
turn. Her history was an eventful one. 
She had formerly lived in Moscow and was 
the sole survivor of a numerous family, the 
other members of which had fallen victims to 
iJhe great plague which had raged there. 
She never liked to refer to this subject, but 
we children were fond of hearing about it and 
always finished by persuading her to relate 
the sad story. Poor nurse ! At our ceaseless 
requests and questions she would keep making 
ihe sign of the cross as she recalled to mind 
that dreadful time. She was the eldest 
daughter and had been left an orphan with 
one little brother, her father and mother with 
^even of their children having died of the 
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plague one after another. A thrill of horror 
would run through us all as she told us how 
men, dressed in black leather clothes, ap- 
peared and drew out with long hooks the 
hardly cold bodies of her parents, brothers^ 
and sisters. She was then 16 years old, and 
her remaining brother but 8. Together they 
shut themselves in a small back room, and 
good people would occasionally hand them 
provisions at the end of a long stick. When 
at last the plague had passed, they were 
allowed to leave the little room where they 
had been imprisoned so long and suffered so- 
much. She found that the shop had been 
ransacked during the disorders which took 
place at the time, and that there was nothing 
left on which to live. A kind relation took 
compassion on them and gave the orphans 
shelter in his own house, where the little boy 
afterwards died. At the age of 18, Maria^ 
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Semeonovna was married to a small trades- 
man, and a few years later left a widow with- 
out any means of existence. She had had 
•children, but as she herself used to say " The 
Lord had taken them." So it happened she 
was obliged to go to service and she entered 
our family when my eldest brother Seroja* 
was born. Having no children of her own, 
ishe set all her affection on her nursling, and 
loved him more than all us children put to- 
gether. She seemed never tired of gazing on 
him and this feeling, common to mother and 
nurse, served as a bond of union between 
them and, as it were, brought them together. 
We others saw this affection of our mother 
for her gentle and handsome first-born, and 
yet none of us felt any envy or jealousy, for 
he really was such a dear, good brother, and 
we too were all very fond of him. In fact he 

* Seroja and'Serojenka diminntiveB of Sergei. 
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^as everybody's favourite. Father alone 
vould not see with indifEereace his wife's 
•evident preference for her eldest son. It was 
:against his principles, and he considered it his 
duty to show no preference to any of his 
children. We saw this, and knew his ideas 
-on the subject, but children's hearts are sensi- 
tive and their eyes sharp, and we saw, too, 
that it was his daughters who held the first 
place in his affections, and particularly I, the 
eldest. Yet 1 must say that my father never 
;spoilt me as Seroja was fondled and spoilt 
\)j my mother and Maria Seraeonovna. He 
merited his mother's love by his goodness 
and gentleness, by his peculiar talent of 
pleasing every one and of being polite and 
attentive to all. He was a thoroughly kind- 
hearted boy and later on a good young man. 
His large expressive eyes were ovorflowing 
iv^ith good nature, and his thick, rosy lips 
smiled often and willingly. 
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Maria Semeonovna, as we have said, was^ 
never tired of looking at him. She would 
take her knitting and sit with him for hours,, 
whilst he was at his lessons, and she amused 
us considerably by her exclamations and com- 
plaints. 

"And why do they torment you, dear, 
with all this ? " she would say. " Have you 
nothing to eat or drink ? Thank God, of 
everything you have enough and to spare. 
You should live and enjoy life. And why is 
all this?" 

" How, nurse, why ? One must know 
everything. Tell me, now, what do you: 
think ? Is the sun very big ? " 

" What have I to think about ? G-od has^ 
given me good eyes. From here it seems 
little ; but I daresay it is pretty big all the 
same. I should say it is bigger than the 
hind wheel of our big coach." 
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" Well, then you are slightly mistaken," 
Seroja would exclaim. " The sun is very, very 
big, far bigger than the terrestrial globe." 

" What's that — ^the terrestrial globe ? " 

« The earth, on which we live.'' 

" Then speak so as people can understand 
you. What are you talking about a globe 
for ? It's very wrong of you to make fun of 
an old woman like me. But I am not quite 
so stupid as to believe iall that nonsense. 
The milk has hardly dried on your lips yet, 
and there you are trying to make a fool of 
me ! " grumbled the good old woman, mor- 
tally offended. 

"Well, that will do," my brother would 
say, touched by his nurse's reproachful look. 
" I am not laughing at you ; the. sun really is 
bigger than the earth. Here it is written in 
the book out of which I am learning — it has 
been measured.^* 
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And he showed her the book. 

" Measured ! " repeated nurse, indig- 
nantly, "and who measured it? Who has 
been there ? Either you gentlefolks has too 
much money or very little sense, to throw 
away your money a-buying such-like non- 
sense. And to think o' making children 
leam such rubbish, and o' working them to 
death o'er it ! He sits there sometimes till 
midnight, the darling, and to fill his head 
with such stuff ! '* 

And the old woman would shake her head, 
highly indignant and sorely troubled. 

" Nurse, dear,*' Seroja would say, some- 
what artfully, " do you know in how many 
minutes a ray of light reaches us from the 
sun ? " 

" I don't know, and don't want to know ! 
But what does this mean, master P You still 
seem to be laughing at me I A ray of sun, 
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indeed, and measure it I You had better, as 
in the fable, make a rope out of sand I You're 
getting uncommonly clever all at once I *' 

My brother, seeing that Maria Semeonovna 
was now really angry, threw his arms round 
her neck and kissed her, saying — 

"I won't tease you, I won't. Don't get 
^i^gry, please don't." 

** That's all very well," said nurse, soothed 
at once by his caresses. 

Then she would make the sign of the cross 
over him and kiss him , and he would take to 
his books again and she to her knitting. 

Some minutes later, Serdja had to change 
his book, and nurse remarking it, ex- 
claimed — 

"What are you doing now ? Surely you 
are not going to sit plodding over another 
book ? " 

** Yes, I am — grammar." 
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" What's that again ? . Talk sense, please, 
and none of your fine words to me." 

" Grammar is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing correctly;* 

" Oh, what stupid nonsense ! You were 
bom a Russian, weren't you? Then you 
must know how to speak Russian ! What 
more do you want to learn ? " 

" Different rules, why and wherefore." 

" Yes, yes, it's again a waste of money t 
Here I am over fifty, and I speak, thank good- 
ness, so that all can understand me ! And 
you, perhaps they'll teach you to speak like 
the son of our diachok.* I was listening ta 
him as I sat at his mother's a few days ago. 
He was talking Russian, and all his words 
were Russian words, but I couldn't make 
nothing of 'em. Taken separately, every 
word could be understood, but together there 

* A diacLok is the chief chanter in a Bnssian church. 
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was no understanding them. So I says to 
his mother — 

" * How's that he talks so fine ? ' 

" And she says to me — 

" * Oh, he is very learned.* 

*' But don't you do that; for you it is not 
fit nor proper. You're a gentleman — a real 
Russian gentleman, and what is he? TTipi 
father, with his pig- tail,* stands bawling out 
i' the choir." 

" Well, nurse, and what if he does bawl 
out ? — he is a very good fellow. I go out 
shooting with him sometimes, and he is not 
a bad shot. He told me that his son was very 
learned, and you yourself heard how elo- 
quently he speaks I " 

*' That suits him, perhaps; he must dis- 
tinguish himself someway. But for you it 

* Bnssian eoclesiastical personages wear their hair very long, 
and for the sake of oonyenienoe it is generally plaited, espeoially 
in oonntrj places. 
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is not wanted ; your birth is a distinction for 

you." 

" However, nurse/* I now broke in, for I 
had been quietly listening to it all, "if 
Seroja keeps to birth alone it will fare ill with 
him. Ill-educated people are not taken in 
the service.*' 

" That's how it all is,*' said my brother, as 
he once more took to his book; " and now I 
must go on with my work." 

But Seroja could not reckon cleverness 
among his good qualities, and he was but a 
slow one at his lessons. It would take him 
whole hours to learn what I would easily 
learn in one. Maria Semeonovna would then 
sit near him, with an expression of compas- 
sion on her face, shaking her head continu- 
ally and muttering the while to herself. 

The love of Seroja and nurse was mutual. 
Never did he go to bed without saying good- 
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night to hor. She would make the sign of 
the cross over him, and he of his own accord, 
and to show his respect for her, would kiss 
her hand, whilst she, feeling probably that 
her love for him was as that of a mother for 
her son, would not object to his doing so. 
Mother valued highly this deep affection 
for all us children, and especially for Seroja, 
and treated her in a very different manner 
from the treaitment nurses received in those 
days, however much they might be liked ; in 
fact, she was treated more like a relation 
than a servant. When father was absent, 
she often took her meals with us, and mother 
would sit with her in the evening, and talk 
of her household duties, of her children, 
their prospects and future. Maria Semeo- 
novna was accounted a member of the family, 
and as such had a voice in it. In everything 
that concerned our daily life she was a 
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zealous and sagacious guardian of our in- 
terests. As father disapproved of her and 
his wife's preference for his eldest son, so 
did he disapprove of the nurse's constant 
presence at his games and lessons ; and 
when mother, for example, would say that 
such and such an estate or farm would be 
Seroja's, father would stop her and say — 

" I don't know, but I fancy we have four 
cliildren besides him ! " 

" Those are nearly all girls," mother would 
roply, " they will get married and receive 
their portion, but we have only two sons." 

" And because they are girls they must be 
turned out into the world ; no, that is unjust 
and a sin ! " 

** Nobody asks your opinion," mother 
would reply, and there the conversation 
ceased. 




CHAPTER II. 




N general the composition of our 
family was a very strange one. 
Father's ideas were decidedly and thoroughly 
Russian, whilst the influence and tendency of 
our mother were French, and we children 
grew up between the two, leaning neither to 
one side nor to the other. I may say that we 
grew up indifferently between these two cur- 
rents. My memory still retains some conver- 
sations and family scenes, which I will relate 
as I remember them, the better to illustrate 
the sphere in which we lived. 

In the evening we used to sit in our small 
dining-room, mother on the sofa, father in his 
•easy chair, smoking a long pipe, so long that 
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the bowl usually lay on the floor. Melotchka 
and little Nikolasha* would be playing about 
the room, and I would sit near mother. She 
used to knit a sort of jersey which was never 
destined to be finished ; at all events I re- 
member the process of knitting it going on 
for several years. At one moment mother 
would stop and take up a book, or run to 
attend to some household duty, and the 
jersey would lie on the table. She was not a 
good hand at needlework, but she worked on 
principle, and desired that I should do so. 
Whilst she went on with her jersey, I- waa 
obliged to go on knitting a thick woollen 
stocking. This was for me a veritable punish- 
ment, and 1 would sit and watch mother to 
see if perchance she would not get up, or go 
away, or take a book, and as soon as that 
happy moment came, down went my stock- 

* Nikolasha diminatiye of Nikolai. 
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ing on the table together with the jersey, and 
there it would lie for days and sometimes 
weeks. When we went on our Autumn visit 
to our grandmother we would leave the jersey 
and stocking behind us, and there they would 
be on our return, and so it went on from year 
to year. 

Well, one evening we were sitting as above, 
when the children in their play knocked 
against their father's pipe. It was a thing 
he had always been afraid of, as it exposed 
his teeth to some danger. 

" Gently," shouted he " you'll knock all 
my teeth out. Irene, you are no longer a 
baby and ought to take more care." 

Don't call her Irene," said my mother, 
how many times have I asked you not to 
call her so ! " 

Father did not happen to be in a very good 
humour that evening. 
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" Then you asked without thinking ; Irene 
is a Christian name, and the name of my own 
mother." 

" I know it/' retorted mother, not a little 
annoyed. " Do you think I would ever have 
allowed my daughter to be called by such a 
name otherwise ? I did it to please you, of 
course, but you must call her Melotchka*.'* 

" Melotchka is more like a dog's name. A 
friend of mine had a dog which he called 
Meelka." 

" That is not the same as Melotchka. I 
don't want my daughter to be called Irene." 

"What, her friends and acquaintances and 
the servants will call her Melotchka till the 
end of her life ! " 

" Her relations can call her Melotchka and 
the servants Irene." 

* Melaia means ." dear *' in Bnssia— Melotchka is the diminntive 
"little dear." 
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Father shook his head and said no more. 
From that day I noticed that the servants all 
called my sister Irene. 

Mother, wishing the boys to learn some 
handicraft, had had a chest of tools bought, 
and a carpenter's table set up in the adjoin- 
ing room for Seroja to work at. 

One evening he was hammering away when 
father, who was reading a big leather-bound 
book, called out to him to stop his noise for 
a moment. We were all silent immediately, 
wondering what was coming. 

** See how it is in England,'* said father, 
" not like here. I approve that decidedly, 
though I cannot say I have any particular 
love for Englishmen." 

" Why should one have any particular love 
for them ? " asked mother, " they are a wily 
lot, * perfidious Albion ' in a word. But what 
is it you are talking about?" 
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" I refer to tHeir clergy, who hold a very 
honourable place among them, socially speak- 
lag, and so it ought to be. To serve at the 
altar is the best calling for a moral and god- 
fearing man. In England the younger sons 
oi the nobility often enter the Church." 

" Gentlemen become priests ! *" exclaimed 
mother, in surprise, " it is no business of 
theirs." 

" And why not ? It is a most honourable 
career. To show an example to their 
parishioners, to live strictly and according to 
the commandments, to teach their flock hy 
word and deed. What can be more honour- 
able?" 

" To be a priest one must know theology, 
and therefore go and study in a seminary." 

""Well, and what about that? In Bng- 

■ The clergy in Bnssitt are still very low down ia the sooikl 

scale, being only a sMp above the poftMintry as a role. 
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land there are lots of schools where theology- 
is taught." 

" Schools, schools," exclaimed mother, 
getting somewhat excited. " You may call 
them schools if you like, but it comes out 
seminary,* and seminarist in the end. G'est 
bonnet blanc^ hlanc bonnet. ^^ 

" I can*t bear your French gibberish. There 
is no sense in it. The French are a frivolous, 
captious, godless people." 

" Not all Frenchmen are godless. You 
yourself have read the sermons of Massillon, 
and speak highly of them." 

** Very likely they are not all godless, but 
I can't bear them all the same. They have 
never done anything but harm in the world, 

* A seminary is a school of theology, where children destined 
for the church are educated from the earliest age. These seminaries 
enjoyed formerly, and to a certain extent eyen now enjoy, a yery 
bad reputation, not only from the low social position of the 
pupils, but also on aocount of the bad education giyen them. 
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and of that not a little. They have put their 
lawful King to death, desecrated their 
churches, and now they have made a Corsican 
adventurer their Emperor. Mark my words, 
God will punish us for honouring these bad^ 
free- thinking men, and for striving ta 
imitate them in everything. However, that 
is neither here nor there. What I say is, 
that I should consider myself happy if my 
son entered the Church as they do in Eng- 
land." 

" You must be going mad I Just think a 
little of what you say,'' said mother, now 
downright angry. " But I won't hear of such 
a thing. My son is a gentleman, the servant 
of the Gzar, and not one of your parish 
clerks with a pig-tail ! '' 

"I am not talking to you about parish 
clerkism, although a parish clerk plays a 
respectable part in the religious services. I 
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am talking about the priesthood itself. Surely 
you would not be ashamed if your son were 
to turn out like Bishop Philip or Augustin 
of glorious memory 1 '* 

"That is different. They were saints, 
and we are far from being so. God grant 
that we may be enabled to bring up our 
children as honourable and well educated 
people, loyal to their Czar, and useful to 
their country." 

" The one does not hinder the other. Let 
one of our sons enter the army, the other the 
church." 

"Why ever didn't you become a parson 
yourself ? " answered mother, ironically. 
** Why did you serve in the army ? Why 
did you marry ?" 

" Why ? I served my Czar and my country, 
and did not then feel any vocation for the 
clerical profession." 
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" You did not feel any vocation for it, and 

your son shall feel no vocation for it." 

1 

" It is a great pity, especially if you 
suggest such thoughts to hitn from his 
childhood. You had better read Voltaire 
to him a little! " 

" Myself I only read the tragedies of Vol- 
taire," said mother, who was always offended 
if any one referred to her favourite tragedies 
without admiration, and at the same time 
fearing to pass for a free-thinker. "My 
son shall never be sent to a Seminary. If 
you had your own way, the girls would 
always be dressed in black, not be taught 
foreign languages, and not be taken out in 
the world, but stuck in some Convent till 
they were 20 years old. No, while I am 
alive this shall not be. Your children are 
also my children, and I will never con- 
sent." 
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Mother here laid her jersey on the table 
(down, too, went my stocking almost in- 
stantaneously) and left the room, evidently 
much upset. Father watched her with a 
discontented expression on his face, and then 
went on reading his book without uttering a 
word. 

Mother had purposely introduced the 
fiubject of the dresses of us girls, as her 
husband had a great objection to seeing us 
dressed after the fashion. He considered it 
a sin to be richly dressed, and to wear 
clothes in which throat, shoulders or arms 
were exposed, as also to go to balls and 
theatres. Mother, on the contrary, liked to 
be well dressed, was herself a splendid 
dancer, and never missed a chance of attend- 
ing a ball or taking a box at the theatre. 
Being still a very handsome woman, every 
one admired her, and she was naturally 
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proud of her beauty. My father, though he 
loved his wife tenderly, was far from 
sharing her views in regard to worldly 
pleasures, but he was obliged to give way 
and to resign himself to his fate, so to say. 
He called it all vain frivolity and amusing the 
devil. 

"The devil,'* mother would say, **and 
where did you see him ? Fve never seen 
him." 

"And who is it that whispers frivolous 
things into our ears, if it is not the devil ? It 
gives him pleasure when people throw away 
their money, and instead of spending it on 
churches and the poor, dress themselves out 
and go to balls and theatres." 

" Don't talk such nonsense ! As it is we 
live differently to everybody else, receive no 
guests, and only now and then, when an 
opportunity presents itself, do we spend 
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money on theatres and dress. As to 
churches and the poor, we have nothing to 
;saj — ^you have done your share in that. 
Just see what a church you have built, and 
how much it has cost." 

. The building of the church displeased her, 
i^hough she dared not openly oppose it, for 
she feared that her husband spent more on 
it than his means allowed. Father finished 
this church, had it consecrated, and left 
orders that he should be buried in it, which 
<5ommand we could not, however, fulfil, as a 
law was subsequently made forbidding the 
interment of people inside churches. 

Our life at Ivanovka, the name of our 
village and estate, was a dull and monoto- 
nous one, audit was always with the greatest 
impatience that we awaited the day of depar- 
ture, on our annual visit to our grandmother, 

Liubov Petrovna Kremenev. September 1 7tlL 
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was her name's day,* and on that occasion it 
was the custom for all her relations ta 
assemble at her house with their families. 

Grandmother, who had been remarkable 
for her beauty, had been left a widow while 
still young. She was universally liked and 
respected for her amiable qualities and kind 
disposition, in fact she was in every way a 
charming old lady. My mother was accounted 
her favourite daughter, and I was her 
favourite grandchild. It was in her honour 
that I was called Liubov, and therefore our 
name's days were celebrated together. I 
knew, when going to Petrovski — such was 
the name of grandmother's country seat — 
that there awaited me kisses, treats, presents, 
cakes, sweetmeats, and pleasures of all sorts. 
As soon as September came we already 

* The name's day, or patron saint's day, is always celebrated 
ifith great rejoicing in Bassiai far more so than the birthday. 
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began making our preparations at Ivanovka. 
What fun it always was, too ! How much 
running about, talking and laughing ! The 
whole house seemed to waken up. The maids 
ran, the servants ran, the stable boys ran — 
all were running and packing up their own, 
or their master's property. Even the laun- 
dresses passed the little spare time they had 
in wondering which of them would be 
selected to accompany the family on its visit 
to the" old lady " — as they all called grand- 
mother. They well knew that she would 
not let one of them go away without a kind 
word or a present of some sort. There was 
a great deal of packing to do. Petrovski 
was about 120 miles from our house, and we 
used to go there with our horses, and a 
perfect transport of baggage. In those days 
post-horses were not used to the extent they 
are now, and father always took his own. 
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He was himself a great admirer of horses, 
and kept up a very good stud. 

The order of travelling was invariably as 
follows : — First of all went father with 
Seroja and myself in an open carriage with a 
chetviorka;* after us came mother with 
Maria Semeonovna and the three other 
children, in the heavy carriage with six 
horses and postillion ; after them, a 
calash, with a troikaf for the maids; and, 
lastly, a kibitkaj for the laundresses. Two 
stalwart footmen occupied the box seat of 
the first two carriages, whilst on the third 
sat the shoemaker who made and repaired 
the boots and shoes of the whole house. With 
the laundresses sat the cook, Gerasim, an 



* Fonr horses abreast, the insider trotting, the ontsiderB 
galloping. 

f Three horses abreast, the shaft horse trotting, the ontsiden 
galloping. 

{ A sort of covered cart. 
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important personage and skilful master of 
his art, but blessed with a very bad tamper. 

At five o'clock in the morning we used to 
.set off. Father insisted on the most risrid 
punctuality, and his wife had to conform to 
his desire. Exactly then at the appointed 
hour, we all took our places, the bells tingled, 
the drivers whistled and shouted, and off we 
would all go at a good round pace. About 
ten o'clock we would come to a village called 
Maslovka, and put up at the best house in it, 
belonging to one of the peasants whom we 
knew. Into his little cottage we would have 
the provisions brought, then drink some tea 
and prepare everything for dinner. At one 
o'clock we would sit down to our substantial 
mid-day meal, and a couple of hours later the 
-carriages came to the door, and we resumed 
our journey. Four hours of rapid travelling 
brought us to another little village where we 
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had to pass the night. The peasant's 
cottages being devoid of beds and furniture, 
we used to spread a lot of hay on the floor^ 
put our carpets on the top of the hay, and on 
the carpets bed-linen and blankets. Thera 
the seven of us would pass the night, sleep- 
ing in our clothes. Mother did not much 
like this primitive resting place, and some- 
times preferred sleeping in the carriage, but 
for us children it was capital fun. Three 
days passed in this manner, and it was only 
on the morning of the fourth that we, at last, 
saw Petrovski. With what joy we used to 
approach the river which flowed about half 
a mile from grandmother's house, and where- 
the ferry-boat was waiting to convey us,, 
carriage and all, to the opposite side 1 How 
my heart would beat when, turning sharply 
to the right, the roofs of the barns, with the- 
garden fence and the gates of the big court- 
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yard itself, would come into sight ! In the 
meanwhile grandmother, knowing how re- 
gular father always was, would await our 
arrival with impatience. She would go 
about ordering everything to be washed, 
cleaned and dusted in the wing which we^ 
always inhabited, and which went by the 
name of the Shalonski wing. It was joined 
to the main part o£ the house by a long 
covered gallery. Grandmother lived in a 
large wooden house with her two unmarried 
daughters and two nieces. The eldest 
daughter, Natalia Dimitrievna, was already 
fifty years of age, and she seemed to have 
concentrated all her affections on her younger 
sister Alexandra, who was some years her 
junior, and whom she still reckoned a child.. 
In the house was a spacious hall and 
orchestra, where on great occasions bands 
performed, two dining rooms, billiard room^. 
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and gentleman's apartment, in which, how- 
-ever, no one had lived since grandfather's 
death. In this last suite of apartments 
stood, among other things, a musical clock, 
a fine collection of shells, and a good deal of 
old china. In the dining-rooms hung some 
fine oil paintings in gilt frames, one of which 
paintings represented a Spaniard with a 
black velvet coat and big lace collar, and 
another some fashionable beauty with long 
■dark curls and a bunch of lilac on her 
<5orsage. In the same room, too, stood 
Bacchus with a bunch of grapes in his 
hand, and Cupid with his quiver full of 
arrows. The house itself stood at the end 
of a court-yard, from which stretched large 
shady gardens, called the upper and lower. 
The upper one was bordered by old lime 
avenues and finished with the fruit garden, 
trhe lower one went sloping down to the 
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hot-houses, the cherry orchard and pond, 
which was planted round with pines. 
Behind these a little stream wound its way 
throupfh the green fields. For us children 
Petrovski was a very earthly paradise. First 
and foremost we had our dear kind grand- 
mother, long and beautiful walks and drives, 
plenty of good things to eat and drink, and 
the attention of numerous domestics. The 
household serfs (dvornia) of our grandmother 
led a very comfortable and easy life, and 
were very fond of, and respectful to, u& 
children. Our mode of life, which at home 
was so monotonous, was completely changed 
at Petrovski. There were no long prayers 
in the morning, no long services at church,, 
and no long evenings passed in silence, 
mother, with her jersey or book, I with my 
stocking. On the contrary there was always- 
plenty of lively talk, plenty of guests and 
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occasional visits — in a word we used to enter 
Petrovski with hearts "jumping for joy/* 
and we never left it without bitter tears. 

As the 16th of September came, grand- 
mother, in anxious expectation of her 
daughter and family, would begin to show 
some uneasiness and impatience. Instead 
of sitting quietly on the sofa making bead 
purses, as was her wont, she would make 
her way over to the Shalonski wing, giving 
her final orders and directions to the major- 
domo, Peter Ivanov, who would follow at her 
heels and reply at her every word "sloas- 
hius."* After dinner she would go out on 
the balcony and look towards the ferry to 
see if we were coming, and if there were no 
signs of us, she would call some children and 
address them as follows : — 



* ** Sloashias " (I will obey yoa) is the oonstant reply of ser- 
frants to their masters. 
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" Listen, my children, I am expecting my 
•daughter and grandchildren, and the first of 
jrou that will run and tell me that they are 
in sight, shall have a handful of sweets and 
:a bright new grevenik."* OfE the little 
urchins would scamper, a whole crowd of 
them, as fast as their legs could go, some 
running along the road, others climbing 
to the roofs, whence the ferry could be 
seen. 

" They are coming 1 They are coming ! '* 
once shouted out two little fellows as they 
ran breathless into the yard. 

Hearing this, down went grandmother's 
work, and with pretty, hasty steps she made 
her way to the front door. There she waited 
on the steps, the eldest daughter on her right 
hand, the other on her left, and behind them 
her nieces. These places were not fixed, but 

* The popular name for the silyer piece of 10 kopecks. 
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this was the order in which they almost 
always stood on such occasions. 

A carriage drove into the yard. 

" It doesn't seem as if ifc were ours/' re- 
marked the old lady, " and it's not ours, it's 
not the same carriage and not the same 
coachman ! " 

The doubt was soon solved, for the next 
moment out jumped a neighbour with hia 
wife and children, and great was their sur- 
prise at being received with such ceremony 
at the doorway. 

" Ah ! how do you do, Zaxar Ivanovitch 
and you, Elena Nikiforovna ? Very glad to see 

* 

you, and give you a hearty welcome. But I 
can't conceal from you the fact that it 
was not you whom we came to meet. I was 
expecting my son-in-law, Gregory A.lex6ivitch, 
with his wife and family, and the boys came 
shouting that it was they who had arrived." 
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The good old lady now led her unexpected 
guests into the house, while Natalia Dimi- 
trievna, turning to the boys, and threatening 
them with her fingers, said — 

" And you, you little rascals, I'll give it 
you ! You've disturbed mamma, and put us 
all in a stupid position. And another time 
I advise you to look well before you begin to 
shout." 




T^ ^ 



T 



£ 




CHAPTER III. 




T last the boys come running, all 
in a heap, with shouts of " They 
are coming I " There is a tramping of hoofs, 
a tinkling of bells, and a cloud of dust along 
the road, and in another moment our 
spirited horses are pulled up sharply at the 
front door. 

Already, at some distance, I had been 
impatiently stretching out my head, and 
when I perceived the black dress and frail 
form of our dear old grandmother, I felt such 
a beating at my heart, that it almost took 
away my breath. 

Forgetting all good manners and decorum, 
I climb over my father's knees, jump out of 
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the carriage, and, throwing my arms round 
the good old lady's neck, I cover her face 
with ardent childish kisses and tears of joy 
— those kisses and those tears which people 
of riper years no longer know. Grand- 
mother, with difficulty, tore herself away, to 
greet father, of whom she was also very fond, 
after which came mother, and the rest of the 
children, and then we would all make our 
way up the broad oak staircase. Our aunts 
-had also a real affection for us, as have most 
unmarried and middle-aged ladies for their 
nieces and nephews, but we, ungrateful ones, 
-only loved our grandmother, and suffered 
•their caresses, and accepted their presents as 
something ordinary, and as our due. 

At Petrovski our life flowed, as the saying 
is, " in milk and honey." Our every wish 
was gratified. I used to take up my quar- 
•ters in grandmother's room, where a bed 
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was placed for me, with a nice soft mattress 
and the finest linen. I did not pay much at-^ 
tention to the linen, but the mattress was a 
great treat, for at home, in accordance with 
mother's views on the bringing up of child- 
ren, I had to sleep on a bed on which there 
was nothing but a sort of carpet between the 
sheets and the hard boards. At Petrovski, 
too, I could lie in bed as long as I liked, as 
no one would call me. Sometimes I would 
be awake in the morning, and grandmother 
would get up, and, thinking that I was 
asleep (dear old creature) creep cautiously 
past my bed. I would partially close my 
eyes, and what joy I would feel when she 
would occasionally stop, and fix her gaze on 
me for a few moments ! Her lips would 
move, she was either praying for or blessing 
me ; and then she would make her way to 
the dressing-room, which was called a con- 
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•servatory, probably because it had a large 
window in it full of flowers. 

I could now hold out no longer. 

"Gran'ma, Tm not asleep," I would ex- 
claim in triumph. Then she came, and sat a 
few minutes on my bed, and I would kiss 
lier dear old wrinkled face, and stroke her 
scanty grey hair, whilst she would take my 
long tresses, black as the raven's wing, and 
say — 

" It is now time to get up, Liuba. Bight 
o'clock has struck, and the tea will be get- 
ting cold." 

And up I would jump, and it was not 
long before I was down at my breakfast, 
after which we would all go and have a good 
run in the woods. 

Ah ! how pleasant was our life ! We had 
no lessons, father did not find fault with us, 
and mother did not scold us. We were given 
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up to our grandmother and aunts. Mdlle. 
Rosine, who joined us later on, let us alone^ 
and would sit continually in the drawing- 
room, stringing beads, and telling our aunts 
all sorts of stories about " la belle France." 
The interest which they showed in her native 
country flattered her very much, the more so 
as father and mother never would be pre- 
vailed upon to listen to her empty chatter, 
and we children nourished not only a cold,^ 
but even a hostile feeling for " la belle 
France," whose language was then so distaste- 
ful to us. The 17th of September came, that 
day of triumph, of which we dreamed one half 
of the year, and talked of the other 1 On 
that morning we awoke and rose early, and 
arrayed ourselves in our best clothes. 
Grandmother would put on a mauve silk 
dress, with cap and ribbons of a similar 
colour, and a white shawl over her shoulders. 
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I was in a white dress, with pink ribbons. 
Together we would go to the chapel, in the 
right corner of which was a small carpeted 
space reserved for grandmother and her family. 
There we would stand, and hear the Morning 
Prayers and Liturgy read, after which we 
made our way to the drawing-room, where the 
old lady received all our congratulations. 
Friends and acquaintances — rich, poor — 
began to arrive from Alexin, from Kaluga^ 
and even from Tula ; and all received a kind 
and hearty welcome from the mistress of the 
house. Then it was announced that the 
household serfs had assembled. Grandmother 
now took me by the hand, and went to the 
front hall. 

" May you live many years, our lady and 
our mother ! May God grant you every hap- 
piness ! " uttered the large crowd assembled, 
in one voice. 
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" Thank you, thank you all," replied grand- 
mother, bowing on all sides, whilst the 
nearest, and therefore the chief of them, with 
the domestics, came and kissed her hand. 
•* Here, too, is my granddaughter, you must 
also wish her many happy returns of the day. 
God has once more allowed me to welcome 
in my own house, my children and my grand- 
children." 

" God be thanked I God be thanked I And 
you will soon be thinking of marrying the 
young lady," remarked one old man, Feodop 
by name. 

" Not yet awhile," returned grandmother. 
" The times are changed now ; she is not six- 
teen yet, and must continue her studies. In 
four or five years we may begin to talk 
about her marriage — only I won't live to see 
it." 

" How won t live ? May you live until you 
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care one hundred, for all your goodness and 
kindness ? " 

" Thank you, once more. And now go all 
of you to Anna Feodorovna, who will give 
you something to eat and drink." 

And off they all went to Anna Feodorovna, 
the housekeeper, a very respectable, but 
rather eccentric old dame. 

Having dismissed the assembly, grand- 
mother passed by her bedroom, and all at 
once, as though a sudden thought had struck 
her, called me by name. 

" What do you want, gran' ma," said I. 

** Come here a moment." 

And together we would go into the bed- 
room. To my certain recollection, this little 
scene at the bedroom door, was repeated 
every year on this day, and at one and the 
same hour, for ten years ! and was destined 
to be repeated as long as the old lady lived. 
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In the bedroom, on a table, generally stood a^ 
small casket. Grandmother would fumble 
about in her pocket, rattle her keys, and 
bring out a big bunch ; then she would open> 
the casket, and take two or three small articles 
out of it. She placed them before me, and 
said — 

" Choose whichever you like ; one is for 
you, one is for your youngest sister, and the 
third is for another of my grand-children,, 
who is called Liuba.** 

(Grandmother had another married 
daughter, who lived very far away, her hus- 
band holding a government appointment in 
Siberia. She had a large family, and the- 
eldest girl was called Liuba like myself.) 

" I don't care about choosing. Give me 
whichever you like," I would say. 

** And I don't know which pleases yoa 
most," would be her answer. 
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" That one will please me most which you 
yourself will choose." 

One might think that this was mere- , 
ceremony ; but not so, it was a real delicacy 
of feeling. My grandmother and I were 
united by the tenderest love, and certainly 
that object would be the dearest to me^ 
which she would give me with her own hands. 
But the old lady would insist, and I was- 
forced to choose. I timidly pointed to one 
of the things, and she would take it and 
hand it over to me. 

However, on this particular day of which 
I am talking, she did not give me a choice,, 
but took out of the casket a small pearl 
necklace, with an amethyst clasp of most 
beautiful workmanship, and hung it round 
my neck. Highly delighted with this 
splendid present, I left the room and met 
my aunt Natalia, who put a diamond ring oa 
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my finger, and a moment afterwards her 
sister Alexandra, who also made me a 
present. 

Beside myself for joy I entered the draw- 
ing-room, where, on the table, lay all sorts 
of things for grandmother. Father and 
mother, the daughters present and absent, 
the neighbours, the servants, every one had 
either brought or sent a present of some 
kind. I had made her a cushion, which she 
at once carefully took and placed on her 
own sofa. 

When mother saw my necklace she said 
to grandmother — 

" Oh ! mamma, how can you spoil her so ! 
Why, she is but a child yet, and ought to be 
at her lessons, and here you are dressing her 
out in pearls ! " 

" I have not long to live,*' answered she, 
quietly, "so let me give the girl pleasure ; 
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she is but young, it is true, yet in a year or 
two she will be thinking of getting married." 

" What are you thinking of, mamma I 
Why, I don't dream of letting her marry so 
early." 

** And I also don't wish it," said I, in a 
whisper, laying my head on grandmother's 
knees, for I was sitting on a foot-stool at 
her feet. She stroked my head, and said 
quietly — 

" Yes, yes, times are changed— and me— 
they married me at fifteen ! " 

No one speaks, mother is silent, father is 
silent, our aunts are silent. All know that 
the old lady's life had not been a very 
easy one, though she had been so beautiful^, 
so modest and good. Grandmother sighed 
quietly but deeply, and in this sigh I per- 
ceive something unknown, mysterious and 
even awful. My heart tells me that not all 
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people live in the world as I do, in my home, 
in comfort, in love and in peace 1 . . . . 

But this was no time for reverie. Carriages, 
phaetons, calashes and kibitkas roll one after 
the other to the steps, and the large house 
hardly finds room for its guests. Among 
them were the Governor s lady, the wife of 
the Mar^chal de Noblesse, and Colonel 
Kovalevski, the commander of the regiment 
stationed at Alexin. The dinner, too, which 
was ample and hearty, was enlivened by the 
strains of the regimental band. This was a 
little surprise on the Coloners part. After 
-dinner the visitors, one by one, take their 
departure, leaving us all in the best of 
humours, but somewhat tired. We have now 
enough to talk about for some weeks, and to 
remember for whole months. 

Soon, however, the Autumn draws to a 
close. Cloudy and foggy days come on, raia 
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falls constantly, and our life is no longer 
such a gay one. We mostly stay at home, 
our aunts thread beads more diligently than 
ever, and their mother takes these threads, 
arranged according to pattern, and makes 
purses with them. They generally work in 
silence, but sometimes grandmother will 
say— 

" Sashenka,* come here, this row is all 
wrong, there must be some mistake.'* Aunt 
Alexandra then goes to her mother, counts 
the beads, and says — 

" Yes, there is a mistake, but that is 
nothing, only one too many. I'll manage it 
directly.'* 

She then takes a big pin, forces it through 
the hole, and the bead snaps in two. It was 
not quite so easy though when one bead was 
wanting, for then the whole row had to be 

* Sashenka, and Sasha, diminntiyeB of Alexandra. 
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taken to pieces. We all sit in silence some^ 
time, then Aunt Alexandra gets up. 

"Where are you going?'* asks her elder 
sister Natalia. 

" I am going into the conservatory. My 
Mimi (her favourite canary) is all alone. It 
is time to let her out.*' 

She returns with the canary on her 
shoulder, the bird begins to sing, then flies 
round and round the room, and finally finds 
a resting place on grandmother's cap to our 
no small amusement. 

Once more all is silent. 

" Why are you all so quiet ? " asks grand- 
mother, turning to us children. "Now, I 
daresay, those pretty little Arcadian apples^ 
are ripe. Go and ask the gardener, Spiridon, 
if he has gathered them." 

A servant, who entered at this moment^ 
was told to bring cream and sugar, and we- 
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i?vere to be allowed to cut the apples into 
small pieces, mix them with the cream, and 
eat as much as we liked. 

Off we scampered into the garden, but 
Spiridon was not to be found. We were too 
impatient to wait for him, and knowing the 
little house where the fruit was kept, we 
went there. The door was locked, but the 
tiny window being open, some of the smallest 
children climb in. The apples lay there care- 
fully sorted on different shelves, but the 
careless children took the fruit anywhere and 
anyhow, and filling their hats and handker- 
chiefs, handed them to us outside. Inside, 
in the semi-obscurity, we heard their noise 
and laughter, and the apples falling like hail 
from the shelves on to the floor. At last, 
having got as many as we wanted, we all ran 
off in high spirits to the house. The best 
of the fun was that we met old Spiridon on 

F 
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the road, quietly toddling along with his keys* 
As soon as he saw us with our booty he 
stopped in astonishment, and exclaimed des- 
pairingly — 

" Children ! Young ladies ! What is 
this? Oh, my word! Oh! yt)u sinners! 
Who would have thought this ? The apples 
lie there on the shelves counted and sorted, 
and now I suppose you have been a-mixing 
of them ! Oh ! you sinners ! As sure 
as I'm alive I'll go and tell your grand- 
mother 1 " 

But we were already far, running and 
jumping like deer and laughing at the very 
idea of his coming to complain of us. 

A few minutes more and we were all 
standing round a big jar, in which the pro- 
cess of mixing up the apples, cream and 
sugar was being carried on, when suddenly 
in the doorway appeared the tall, thin form 
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-of Spiridon, the gardener. There he stood 
ivith his hands behind his back. 

** What is the matter ? What do you want. 
Spiridon ? " asked grandmother, in her usual 
amiable tone. 

" You may say what you like, Liubov 
Petrovna, but there is no living here with 
your grand-children." 

The old lady looks round in surprise. 
Spiridon continues — 

" A month ago, I didn't wish to trouble 
you, but they then ran into the garden, and 
not by the gate, but through the net fence, 
which they spoilt, so that I had to have some 
laew made, for there was no mending of it. 
And now they gets into the fruit house, and 
.again, not by the door, but through the 
window." 

" Why there is no window there, but olily 
:a sort of trap door." 
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" And a trap door it is, ma'am, a trap door. 
And yet they seems to have got in by it, for 
all the shelves around it are empty. The 
apples is lying on the floor, many of them 
bruised, others crushed, for it was nearly 
dark inside. They took them, too, anyhow^ 
and now all the sorts are jumbled up to- 
gether. Is that the thing for gentlefolk? 
And now all must be gathered up, arranged 
and sorted once more." 

" Very good, Spiridon, that will do. This 
shall not occur again." 

The gardener here made a low bow and 
retired. Grandmother then turned to us. 
We were all standing, confused and ashamed, 
round the jar of apples. Both by the tone 
of her voice and her looks we saw that she 
was displeased. 

" Children," said she, " I don't like this, 
this is very naughty of you. People toil 
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and labour, and you in your giddy thought- 
lessness spoil their work. I did not expect 
this from you. Come here, Liuba." 

I approached with cheeks burning from 
shame. 

" How old are you ? " 

I remained silent. 

" You are no longer a child. You are 
over fifteen, and yet you are just such a baby 
as the rest. Don't you understand that not 
only this conduct does not become your 
years, but that in general it is very wrong 
not to respect other people's work ? What, 
too, will the servants think of you ? " 

** Mamma, dear," broke in Aunt Natalia, 
" it was only childish fun and you are so 
.angry about it. Just look at poor Liuba, she 
is quite out of countenance." 

** Fun, but not of the right sort, 1 don't 
J ike disorder and especially object to people's 
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work being spoilt or destroyed through the^ 
stupid thoughtlessness of others. Listen to- 
me, children, let me have no more of this^ 
sort of thing.'' 

None of us had a word to say. I passed 
the remainder of that day sitting at grand- 
mother s feet, and this bit of fun of ours has 
never been effaced from my memory. It was 
my last girlish trick, and with it I said good- 
bye to my childhood. 






CHAPTER IV. 

|N this same Autumn, father was 
obliged to visit one of his estates 
situated in a distant province ; and mother, 
not wishing to go to Moscow without him, 
decided to await his return (which was not 
expected before the winter) at Petrovski. 
Our delight at this was unbounded, and I, 
especially, almost wept for joy. However, 
the cold and wet soon put an end to our out- 
door amusements and occupations, and 
mother began to talk of our doing some- 
thing more serious than occasional lessons 
with Mdlle. Rosine, who, by-the-bye, became 
more and more a ptque-asstette with our 
aunts, and less and. less our governess. I 
began to feel rather dull. Outside the mud 
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and dirt were such as to forbid even the idea 
of walking, so there was no more looking 
after the fowls, ducks, peacocks, cranes, &c. ; 
the dead, yellow leaves covered the cold, 
damp earth. It rained incessantly, and at 
home the stringing of beads and the knitting 
of purses and stockings went on almost as 
unceasingly. All was quiet, there was no 
life anywhere. The neighbours paid fewer 
visits, and I had got tired of seeing even 
those who came, for their conversation was 
so empty and monotonous that I nearly knew 
by heart what each one was going to say. 
The evenings got longer and longer ; how 
could they be shortened ? One of my aunts, 
to amuse me, began to make me a big 
scarlet comforter, but the very sight of it 
only increased my feeling of ennui. 

One evening a packet was brought from 
the post to one of grandmother's grown up 
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nieces, Olga Afanasievna, whom we always 
called Aunt Olga. 

"What is that, Olga?" asked grand- 
mother. 

"My brother Iliusha has sent me some 
more books from Moscow." 

" What a lot of money you spend on 
books," remarked Natalia Dimitrievna. 

" Yes, I do spend a good deal, but then it 
is my greatest, I may say my only pleasure." 

For the rest of the evening Aunt Olga sat 
in a snug corner wholly engrossed in her 
books. There she is, sitting, with her 
black curls and her sunburnt face, leaning 
•over her open book. 

" Aunty Olga," I say, gliding up to her. 

" What Liuba ? " 

" What are you doing ? " She smiles. 

"Reading, of course, don't you see?" 

'' Yes, I see." 
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" It is a delightful book. If you like we 
will read it together." 

" I should be very glad, but I am so- 
awfully afraid of those tiresome books.** 

"Are there such things as tiresome- 
books?" 

" Oh, yes, aunty, they are nearly all so.- 
For instance, I have been told to read the 
letters of Madame de Sevign^, and you can't 
think how dry they are. I don't even know 
what she is talking about." 

'*And do you know nothing of French' 
history ? " 

" I know something, but hers is nofc- 
history, but goodness only knows what.. 
She speaks of people and things neither 
interesting nor amusing." 

" The * Letters of Madame de Sevign6,* is 
not the only book in the world. What else 
do you read?" 
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" The ' History of Abh6 Milot/ which is- 
dreadfully slow; then 'The Ohildrea's 
Museum/ all very well at first, but when I had 
read it over three times, it too got rather 
dry; lastly, 'Voltaire's History of Charles 
Xri.,' which I can also hardly call amus- 
ing. 

" Then I will find you something else," 
said my aunt. 

And we read together, " Ozero^ s Tragedy 
— ^Dimitri of the Don."* 

I listen with the greatest delight, and even 
learn portions of it by heart. How wonder- 
ful, how nice, how interesting ! It seems to 
me that Dimitri of the Don himself appears, 



* Dimitri was a Prince of Moscow in the 14th century, when 
Bussia was overrun by hordes of Tartars. It was he wha 
induced the other Russian Princes to combine their forces. He 
then led them against the enemy, and in the battle of Kulikdvo,. 
on the banks of the Biver Don, the Tartars were defeated with 
fearful slaughter, several hundred thousand of the combatants 
being left on the field. 
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himself speaks, as though he were still alive 
:and before me, and as though all that took 
place was under my own eyes. Grandmother 
fleeing my delight, begins to fumble in her 
pocket, brings out her bunch of keys, and 
unfastening one of them, hands it to me, 
saying— 

" Here Liuba, take this, it belongs to the 
bookcase in my bedroom. There are a lot of 
books there which belonged to your mother, 
she used to be very fond of reading. You 
must read, too, and you will get wiser.*' 

" Mamma," said Natalia Dimitrievna (she 
was always rather fond of putting her veto 
on things), ** is she not young yet ? Can she 
read all those books ? '* 

" And why not ? We have no bad or im- 
proper books. Her mother read them all 
when she was a girl, so why should not she? 
Have you not read them all, too, yourself ? '* 
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" I have read some of them, but there are 
novels among them." .... 

" Well and what about it ? You are all 
good people and the novels have done none 
of you any harm. Let her read them." 

I thanked grandmother and kissed her 
hand in my joy, and that very evening had a 
look through the bookcase. I must say, that 
I rarely had such a pleasure, such a treat ! 

Now-a-days you all have books, papers and 
illustrations, more than you can read, but we 
in those times, had nothing but some Precis 
de Vhistoire ancienne^ or some similar work, 
dry enough to send you to sleep for a couple 
of days, and to take away any desire of read- 
ing for ever. In my young days they used to 
torture us with grammar, declensions, chrono- 
logy, &c., and call that education and learn- 
ing, but there was no such thing as an in- 
teresting book for us in our leisure time. 
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The lesson learnt by heart — whether you had 
understood it or not, was all the same — take 
a stocking and knit fifteen rows ; that done, 
take your slate and do an addition sum of 
ten lines, and if one figure is wrong rub it 
out and do all over again I Not few were the 
tears we shed over our books and slates in 
those days ! So you can understand the joy 
I felt on turning over the pages of a whole 
heap of books before me on the floor, and of 
which every line I glanced at, excited my 
-curiosity. Each book seemed more interest- 
ing than its fellow. Countless riches lay 
before me and like another Croesus I was 
never tired of looking at and admiring them. 
Here were " Karamzin's Tales," and his 
^' Letters of a Russian Tourist," " Golovin's 
Travels and Imprisonment in Japan," "Anec- 
dotes of Peter the Great," and best of all, 
all the tragedies of Ozerov, Kniajnin, Sumar- 
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-akov; the comedies of Von Visin, aad the 
"Adventures of Don Quixote," with a lot of 
others too numerous to mention. And all 
these I read and read, without feeling tired, 
the tears sometimes streaming down my face 
as I came to some more than usually tragical 
scene. And what genuine tears these were, 
softening the heart and enlighteaing the mind I 

I now comprehended and felt much. I 
understood the charm of family love, the 
sweets of living in concord, of friendship, of 
love for one's country, of heroism, of self 
denial, of loyalty — in a word the greatness of 
the human soul when it floats in the lofty 
spheres of spiritual life. I acknowledged the 
force placed by Providence in a man's soul 
and measured what the spirit can accomplish, 
^hus it was I passed from childhood into 
womanhood. 

My unconscious existence came to an end 
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and another life began in the realms of im- 
magination. So I reached my seventeenth 
year. 

The gates of life, but no longer book life 
alone, opened before me, and they opened 
sadly, for it was at that very time that a 
cloud came over our family life. The differ- 
ence in opinions which had always existed be- 
tween our father and mother, began to show 
itself more and more sharply, and their dis- 
cord kept on increasing. We children were 
the principal cause of this. My brother 
Sergei was now over eighteen, and mother 
wished him to enter in the department of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, but our father 
would not hear of it. 

" To live in foreign lands," said he, " to* 
forget his home, and his native country, to be 
tainted and affected with the vices and, es- 
pecially, with the unbelief of foreigners, that 
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his soul may perish, no, I will not hear of 
itr' 

" And where do you want to place him ? ** 

'* If he were not so lazy and thoughtless 
he might serve in the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment.'* 

"Oh, there you are again with your 
parsons ! *' 

" I had a brother who was Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, and who collected many 
old manuscripts and most curious docu- 
ments, both a useful and interesting labour. 
But our Sergei is not capable of that. He 
seems more inclined to athletic exercises so 
let him enter the army." 

" For nothing in the world ! " exclaimed 
mother. 

" Remember," retorted father in an angry 
tone, " that when he was a child you always 
used to say that he should go into the army." 

G 
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" Yes, so I did, hut it appeared then so re* 
mote, hesides the times were quieter then. 
Now there is nothing but war all round, and 
war may break out upon us at any moment. 
I should die of grief knowing he was at the 



war.'* 



" The boy cannot stick to your petticoats 
all his life, like a daughter. He is not a 
woman ! " 

** I won't hear of such a thing I tell you 1 ** 
•was mother's only reply. 

Father here left the room in high dudgeon. 

My brother when present at these discus- 
sions, invariably kept silence, for he dared 
not give his own opinion. As we have said, 
his merry and gentle disposition had made 
him a favourite with the whole family except 
his father, who did not much value the above 
mentioned traits and was prone to exaggerate 
his son's faults aiid failings. 
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" An old woman," he would say of him 
^sometimes ; an expression which always in- 
censed mother. 

My intended ** sortidans le mcmde*^ was no 
less a cause of bickerings and disputes be- 
iiween them. At that time the Countess 
Orloff, only daughter of Count Alex^i Gre- 
gorivitch Orloff, used to arrange in Moscow 
grand carroitsels, she herself being a splendid 
horsewoman. The old Count used to receive 
at his princely residence, and all the fashion- 
able Moscow society thought it was an 
honour to be present at his balls, receptions 
.and fetes. 

Father did not wish to make acquaintance 
with him and to all his wife's requests would 
answer: "I am now an old man, and it is 
late for me to pick up acquaintances among 
the nobility. I could never beud my back in 
jny youth and with age it has oilly got stififer.'* 
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" Why bend your back ? You have simply 
to get introduced." 

" Count Orloff is not my equal ! '* 

" And who are you ? Are you such small 
beer ? " 

" No, I am not small beer, but as a man is 
bom so should he stay. I am a gentleman 
of the old school and he is a nobleman. I 
don't want to make up to him, and I don't 
see much harm if Liuba wont gallop about at 
carrousels and waltz about ball-room floors.'* 

" Would you have her lose her best yeara 
and grow up an old maid ? " 

" Why, if we come across a suitable man, 
let her get married and if not, well, God's will 
be done." 

" Then you had better shut her up in the 
terem.*" 

* The terem was the portion of the house reseryed for the 
female members of the family. Before Peter the Great, Bu8sian< 
ladies seldom, or never, showed themselyes in societj, bnt liyed 
in retirement, as in many Eastern comities is still the case. 
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" Don't talk nonsense 1 There is no oc- 
>oasion to have her shut up in a terem, nor is 
there to have her put on show, and fill her 
head with, frivolity and vanity, besides it is 
neither my place nor my desire to run about, 
from dawn to dawn, to balls and parties. 
That, however, does not prevent you, so do 
^s you like." 

" How can I go about alone ? A wife 
without her husband, why every one would 
laugh at me." 

" Do as you like.'* 

And again father left the room, thus put- 
1;ing an end to further discussion. Mother 
would cry and sigh, and be in a bad humour 
all day. By degrees such an estrangement, 
such a coolness took place between them that 
it became most painful to us children. 
Mother grew irritable, father harsh and 
gloomy. I bore up with this sad state of 
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affairs, feigning not to remark it. For honirs 
I would sit and think over what was to be- 
done, but, though loving them both dearly, I 
always came to the conclusion that I could 
help neither the one nor the other. From^ 
this world of family discord I would natur- 
ally retire into that of fancy. I lived in it 
surrounded by my various heroes and 
hei*oines. One hears now that those heroes^ 
are not images of men, but mere dolls and 
shadows; let it be so, but they did their 
work. They have trained up a whole genera- 
tion,, and forced it to love all that is sublime, 
and to take delight in the best and most 
beautiful traibs of man's soul. An end soon 
came to this sort of life. Stem reality, pre- 
paring me for more than one heavy blow, was 
destined to scatter to the winds my imagea 
and ideals, with which T had lived so long 
and to which I had grown so accustomed!. 
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Fearful troubles and horrors were about to 
burst, not only over our family, but over the 
whole country. 

One summer reports circulated that poli- 
tical matters were not quite right, and father 
seemed often buried in reflection. It was 
said that Napoleon I. was seeking an excuse 
to decliare war against Russia. But then 
these were only reports, and nobody seemed 
to believe them, especially those who, like 
ourselves, lived in such remote places, so far 
away from all. That summer father and 
mother had to go to Moscow on business, and 
they took Seroja with them, leaving me aft 
home to look after the younger children and 
the household. I used to get up very early, 
perform my different duties, then set the 
children to their lessons, and turn to my 
books. One morning, when thus engrossed 
in a German author, I heard heavy footsteps. 
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and our old major-domo, Nikolai Philipov, 
appeared before me. He put his hands 
behind his back, as was the custom in 
those days, and, in an excited tone, ex- 
claimed — 

'' Young lady ! " 

** What is the matter ? " said I, fidghtened 
by his pale and agitated face. " What has 
happened ? Is there a fire ? " 

" If there was a fire, thank God we might 
put it out. For fire there is wator, and for 
the homeless there is money; that is soon 
managed. But it's worse than a fire — worse 
than a fire 1 *' 

" Is it the plague ? *' I asked, horror- 
stricken, as I recalled to mind the awful 
events of which nurse had been witness, and 
which had always produced such a deep im- 
pression on my childish imagination. 

** It's worse than the plague.*' 
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" But tell me, then, quicker ! Why do you 
frighten and torture me ? ** 

" I don't want to frighten you. Myself, I 
am frightened to death, and my soul is ready 
to leave my body. God has abandoned us for 
our sins. Cross yourself, miss, and pray to 
Him. Our carpenter, Vlass has just arrived 
from Moscow, and he says that Buonaparte has 
•crossed the frontier with an enormous army." 

"What is that you say? Can this be 
possible ? " 

" It is, indeed 1 Vlass says he himself saw 
the manifesto of our Czar-Father. It calls 
on every one to defend our land and our 
Holy Temples against the foreign invader. 
That is how it is ! *' 

" And did Vlass bring the manifesto with 
tim?" 

" No, he did not, but it was read aloud 
before him in a shop.'* 
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" And where is father ? Why doesn't he- 
come ? In what direction is Buonaparte ad- 
vancing ? If all this is true, father will re- 
enter the service. And my brother ! He, too^ 
will go ! Oh, what will become of us all I " 

" Whatever God sees fit. Tour father,, 
miss, will not be long in coming, I suppose. 
He, though an old soldier, is getting on for 
sixty. But your brother, Sergfi Gregori^ 
vitch, must go, for it would never do for him 
to sit at home at such a critical time." 

" Oh, my God ! " exclaimed I, clasping my 
hands, " what is to be done ? " 

** Let us pray to God, and wait for the 
master, and see what he says. It does not 
do to be chicken-hearted at such a momenta 
We must rely, too, on the Almighty,*' said 
solemnly, almost severely, the pale-faced: 
Nikolai. 

" But where is Buonaparte now ? '* 
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^* Goodness knows; lie has passed the- 
frontier, Vlass says." 

Finding it useless to question the old xnau 
further, I ran into the study to consult a 
map, and soon traced out the frontier. I 
derived, however, but little consolation from 
this, and there was nothing for it but to- 
await patiently my parents* arrival, to know 
the true state of affairs. That evening, 
having seen my sisters and brother to bed, I 
gat up alone in the drawing-room. Hardly 
any one in the house (which was generally 
quiet by ten o'clock) slept at all that night.. 
^eps might be heard on the stairs and along 
the corridors ; voices were audible in the 
butler's room, and in the maids' rooms up- 
stairs. Midnight struck, and I was beginnings 
to doze, when I suddenly heard in the distance 
the timklang of bells^ the sound of hoofs, and 
the grinding of the wheels of our heavy 
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carriage. I sprang from my chair, looked 
out of the window, and then ran downstairs, 
but suddenly stopped on the first landing. 

Slowly and sorrowfully father was mount- 
ing the first steps. Behind him came mother, 
and then the servants — all looked frightened 
find deadly pale. I approached father with a 
failing heart, and silently kissed his hand, but 
not a word could I utter. His face told me 
all. It was extremely gloomy, and yet had a 
determined expression on it ; the lips being 
<)ompressed and as pale as ashes. Mother, 
half timidly, but unconsciously, followed 
him, and to look at her face one would have 
-said she was ready to be put in her coffin. I 
glanced down the stairs, but saw no one ; I 
listened, but heard no more steps. 

" And my brother, where is he ? " exi 
^claimed I, at last, in an involuntarily 
frightened tone. 
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Mother pressed my hand, trembling and ixt 
silence, but said not a word. 

"Your brother," said father, turning 
round, " is doing as duty tells him he must 
do, and, I say it with pleasure, he has proved 
himself to be a true gentleman, a true servant 
to his Czar and his country. He has entered 
the arm J, and is staying in Moscow until hi& 
uniform and outfit are ready." 

Mixed feelings now took possession of me. 
I was glad, yet filled with consternation, and 
when I saw poor mother's face I could not 
help exclaiming— 

" God have mercy upon us I " 

" Liuba," said father, sternly, " I expected 
more from you. It is woman's duty in the 
hour of family trial, and much more so in the 
hour of general trial, to sustain the weak and 
smooth the way of the brave and strong.. 
Our enemies have already crossed the frontier,. 
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^and all Russia has risen to defend Fatherland, 
JFaith and Czar. Would it be decent for your 
brother to stay at home with me, who am 
old and but little suited for active service. 
Be ashamed of yourself, pray, but don't 
•cry.'^ 

I felt that what father said was true ; not 
only that, I felt that had I been a man, I would 
at once have joined the army ; but the be- 
wildered and suffering looks of my mother 
quite overcame me. I approached and kissed 
her hands, which were as cold as ice. At this 
moment Maria Semeonovna made her appear- 
ance. She had evidently been awakened by 
some of the servants, and, with eyes darting 
about like those of a wild animal just caught^ 
.she searched the whole room, but not seeing 
her darling, she clasped her hands and 
.screamed — 

" Father ! Gregdry Alex^ivitch, why do^thay 
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iiell me false ? Speak 1 Where is my Seroja ? 
Don't torture me 1 *' 

" The Freuoh have invaded our country, 
and Seroja is in the army." 

This was too much for the poor affection- 
Bte nurse, and she had to be carried out of 
the room in a fainting condition. When she 
-came to herself a little she kept uttering--> 

" Serojenka ! Serojenka I and I did not say 
good-bye to him, nor make the sign of the 
cross over him, my own dear boy! '* 

" Nurse, nurse, calm yourself ," said mother 
bursting into tears. " He will arrive in a day 
*or two. He will come and see us before 
going — going — -to — the—' ' 

Mother's voice faltered. She could not 
.bring herself to say the dreadful word 
^^ war." We all began to sob and cry. 
Father looked at us, and was evidently much 
affected, for he shook his head sadly, and 
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immediately left the room ; mother and nurse 
remaining together a long time. Here sat and 
shared each other's grief, two mothers, for— 
getting all difference in rank and fortune — they 
were not mistress and servant, bat two 
friends. Feeling that I was not wanted 
here, I went to father, but found his study 
door closed. I tried to enter, but it was 
locked inside. I then stood and listened a 
moment, and heard the sound of his voice. 
He was praying. Several long, weary days^ 
passed, in which no one could do his work, 
and no one felt inclined for conversation. 
We all wandered about like shadows, or sat 
in quiet corners. Even the children ceased 
their romps and games, and, as though in 
constant terror, would sit quietly together^ 
talking occasionally, but in whispers. We 
would assemble as usual at the dinner table, 
but mother would hardly touch a dish, and 
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only pretended to eat. She would start, too, 
at every sound. 

Nurse would sit constantly at the window, 
mending her stockings, ever and anon raising 
her head, and looking with her big, grey, 
tear-bedewed eyes, along the road. 

Father rarely left his study, and I was 
much surprised that, at such a trying time 
for his wife, he did not show her any special 
tenderness. Each suffered separately. He 
seemed very agitated and occupied, as though 
engrossed in some plan or plans. Having 
taken the map of Eussia out of our study, 
Replaced it on his own table, and would 
spend hours in walking up and down his own 
room, stopping every now and then to con- 
sult the map. 

Evidently he was forming some project, 
and resolving on something. 



CHAPTER V. 




N the morniDg of the fourth day after 
the return of our parents from 
Moscow, a fine troika, covered with foam and 
mud, drew up at the door. A handsome 
youth, dressed in a new uniform, jumped out 
of the carriage with feverish haste, mounted 
the stairs in a bound, and threw his arms 
round mother's neck. It was our Seroja. 
How changed he was, and how much better 
looking 1 Mother and nurse literally feasted 
their eyes on him, with an unspeakable ten- 
derness, not unmixed, though, with terror ; 
and even father looked on the boy with 
visible pleasure. 
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" I am afraid to ask for how long/' said 
motiier to him, embracing him once more. 

" That is all the same. Sooner or later I 
must go." 

" But how long have you ? " 

" Till this evening. I dare not lose a 
moment more, for I am ordered to go to 
Smolensk, and there to overtake my regi- 
ment." 

"Till evening! " ejaculated his mother in 
.dismay. 

" Only till evening 1 " reiterated nurse, 
bursting into tears. 

And how long that day lasted, and yet how 
.awfully quickly it passed. It seemed there 
would be no end to it, and yet it glided by in 
.a moment. 

Those who have experienced in life the joy 
.of meeting, mingled with the anguish of 
parting ; the horrors of separation, the tor- 
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tures of approaching — this very moment 
approaching — adieus, solemn adieus at which 
the grim spectre of death is present ; those 
know how long that last horrible day 
seems, and yet find that it passes like light- 
ning or a meteor ! The suffering is such 
that a mother, or a wife, or a sister feels as^ 
though benumbed, that a cloud has obscured 
her inmost nature, that a sort of unconscious 
terror has appalled her very being I Now we 
have finished dinner, and we rise from the 
table. Is it not for the last time ? Shall we 
ever dine together again ? There is some- 
thing dreadful, something overpowering in 
the mere thought ! In our church, which 
father had renovated, there was a certain 
image* called the Georgian Virgin Mary. 

* The images of different saints play a very important part in 
the Bnsso-Greek religion. Thej are of three sorts, large ones- 
for the churches, medium sized ones for the rooms of houses, and. 
small ones which almost every orthodox Bussian wears round the- 
neck like a locket. 
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'This image was accounted in the neighbour- 
hood, as miracle-working, and father had had 
the frame of it set with precious stones. He 
now asked the priest to take this image, carry 
it solemnly to the house, and read service 
there. We all went to the front door, and 
on our knees with prayers and tears, we met 
the sacred image of the Celestial Queen. 

Father took it and gave it into the hands 
of his youngest daughter, who carried it 
^reverently up the stairs, and placed it on a 
rtable covered with a white cloth. The candles 
were then lighted and prayers began. Father, 
as usual, sang the responses aloud with the 
choristers, and his fine voice had such a depth 
of feeling, and something so expressive in it 
that I shall never forget those moving sounds. 
** Holy Virgin, save us I " 

And we all, prostrating ourselves, sprinkled 
the floor with our hot tears, and from our 
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very hearts we poured out the prayer, " Save^ 
us 1 " Then came the end. We all went 
and kissed the cross and image, after which 
the priest, a venerable old man, simple and 
unlearned, but of a strict mode of life, turn- 
ing to my brother, addressed to him the fol- 
lowing words — 

" May God grant you His invincible arms 
in defence of your Church, your Country, and 
your Czar I May He help you to perform 
your duty as a Christian, a subject, and a 
gentleman. May God give you His blessing !'* 

Serqja, somewhat confused, listened to the 
old man's words, and then bent down and 
kissed his hand. 

My little sister then carried the image 
back to the church, and all the family, the 
servants, the household sferfs, and those of 
the peasantry who had heard of my brother s 
arrival and approaching departure for the 
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army, accompanied it in solemn procession. 
When the image had been put back in its 
place, and we were all preparing to return to 
the house, father took his son by the hand. 

** Remember what I am going to tell you,'* 
said he to him, in a low, firm voice. " Don't 
spare yourself in the fight 1 Know how to 
die for our Mother the Virgin Mary, and our 
mother the Eussian land ! If every one of 
you, careless of self, does his duty, our count- 
less enemies will soon find a grave in Eussian 
soil. Remember that he who dies on the field 
of battle, fighting for his faith and his 
country, is to be found worthy of the eternal 
crown ! Go and kiss the image once more."^ 

We returned home. Darkness came on and 
the big hall was lighted but by one candle, 
which burned dimly. We all sat in silence 
round the table, awaiting the dreaded mo- 
ment of parting. Now and then some one 
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would ask my brother if he had not forgotten 
some article or other which might prove use- 
f ul to him on the journey or in the campaign. 
He sat hand in hand with mother, who could 
not take her eyes off him, and yet could hardly 
utter a word. Behind his chair stood Maria 
Semeonovna, and the tears streamed unre* 
strainedly down her face. 

But now we heard sounds of bells and roll^ 
ing of wheels. For another moment all was 
still. Every one trembled, then we rose, and 
the whole family surrounded the departing 
member. 

" Wife, let us sit down according to the 
custom of our fathers, and bless our son,*' 
said father. 

All sat down again and once more a deep 
silence ensued, whilst each of us repeated to 
himself a short prayer. 

Father was the first to rise. Making the 
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:sigii of the cross lie took a small image, and 
my brother knelt down before him, then rose, 
kissed the image, and fell sobbing on his 
father's breast. The old man's hands trem- 
bled as he took his son by the hand and 
kissed him. Then he handed the image to 
bis wife. 

Poor, poor mother — paler than the dress 
she wore-^trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Tier ashen lips muttering a prayer, she stood 
^rect and motionless as her son went on his 
knees before her. 

But now he rose, kissed the image she was 
laolding, and clasped her in his arms. A 
heartrending shriek resounded through the 
hall. We all sobbed aloud except mother, 
who seemed stupified from grief. At last 
fieroja tore himself away from her and sought 
•out his old nurse. 

Mother, seeing his look, understood his 
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desire, and said distinctly, and with a strange- 
calmness in her voice — 

" Nurse I Maria Semeonovna, bless him^ 
you are his second mother." 

Nurse now took the image in her hands^ 
blessed him with it, and kissed him. She had 
a strange look about her, never had I seen 
her so. Her face had quite another expres- 
sion, her eyes glistened and she prayed 
fervently. Kisses, sobs, and broken words .^ 
We went to the front door, and again 
the same sad scene, the same sobs, the- 
same embracing, and the same horrors of 
parting 1 

Once more Seroja tore himself away from- 
us, and took his seat in the post-chaise ;: 
Andrei, his man-servant, wiping away his^ 
tears with his fists, was already on the box, 
and the yemstcheek* gathered up his reins.. 

* The post-boj or driyer of a trdika or chetviorka- 
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But once more a mingled sliriek and groan 
were heard, and mother rushed up to the- 
chaise. Her hand seized that of her son, and 
he covered it with kisses. But she did not 
-want to let it go, and pressed it more and' 
more, so father approached and quietly- 
separated them, his wife's hand being left in 
his. 

" Now, then, may God be with you I Drive- 
on,'' said father. 

The yemstcheek gave a shake to his reins 
and the troika went off at full speed. The 
bells tinkled as though they, too, were weep- 
ing; never shall I forget that mournful 
sound I The troika, my brother, all vanished' 
in the obscurity of the night. And mother 
kept standing and looking, as though anxious 
to pierce the dark shades, but nothing could 
he seen, and soon not a sound was to be^ 
heard. 
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"Let us go home, Varenka,"* said 
father, withdrawing her thus for the second 
time. 

She trembled and, as though coming to 
herself, made two or three paces, but would 
certainly have fallen on the hard stone steps 
had he not supported her. She sank into his 
arms, and he lifted her like a feather and 
carried her to her room. We followed cry- 
ing bitterly and holding each other by the 
hand, but we found the door of the room 
locked. What he said to her, how he com- 
forted her, did he pray with her ? God only 
knows. She never said anything about what 
had taken place, but we all remarked that 
from that moment their relations were quite 
altered. Mother rarely stayed with us now ; 
something seemed to dravf her to her husband, 
to him alone, seeking in him strength, sup- 
port and comfort. They seemed no more 

* DiminntiYe of Barbara or Varrara. 
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middle-aged man and wife, but a young 
and loving couple. 

What a sad time it was now for all our 
family, and I may say for all surrounding us, 
for even the servants liad a dejected look 
about them. They went about like shades, 
and one heard no more bursts of merry 
laughter in the maids' rooms, nor loud talk- 
ing in the kitchen. 

But the one whio suffered most was mother. 
Morning, noon and night, the thought of her 
son never quitted her. She hardly slept, 
hardly ate, rarely took a book in hand, 
and did not trouble herself about household 
affairs, but would sit for hours at her window 
in a semi-helpless state, her knitting on her 
knees, and her eyes fixed upon some distant 
spot on the horizon. If her husband entered 
the room she would hurriedly pick up her knit- 
ting and pretend to be busy with her work. 
He probably saw it all, yet would ask nothings 
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but go and kiss her and then return to his 
own room. If we went to ask her some ques- 
-tion about the housework, or request permis- 
sion to do something, she would make us re- 
peat the question, listen attentively, and then 
after all, probably give us an answer which 
had nothing to do with the question. But 
she more generally answered, "Do as you 
like ! " 

Evidently everything was indifferent to her. 
She was wholly engrossed in her grief and 
mortal terror. She even did not talk to 
nurse, and if the latter seated herself beside 
her and remarked — 

" Where is our Serojenka now ? perhaps he 
has arrived and will send us a word." 

" How will he send it ? There is no one 
by whom to send news," replied mother, 
sharply. " Yes, and what is the good of a letter? 
It is written and a moment after he may be — "* 
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But she could not finish the sentence, and 
was visibly affected. 

" And where can our troops be ? " continued 
nurse. 

"At Smolensk," answered mother un- 
willingly, after which both kept silence. 
Father was quite upset at the news from the 
army. He could not understand why our 
soldiers did not advance to meet the enemy, 
but had retired to Smolensk without fight- 
ing a battle, and were standing there in- 
active. 

" Is there not treason somewhere? " uttered 
he once in a hoarse voice, on the receipt of 
letters from Moscow. One of these letters 
"was from our uncle Dimitri Feodorovicht 
Kremenev, who had already attained a high 
rank in the service, and commanded a 
regiment of Guards. In all probability the 
news was bad, for father packed up his 
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things that very day, and went to Moscow, 
distant from our house about 150 miles. 

During his absence, mother's moral suffer- 
ings increased considerably. The least noise- 
in the house, a door suddenly opened or 
shut, or the sound of a voice in the next 
room, caused her to tremble and turn pale. 
I did all I could to prevent the children 
making a noise, and the servants from, going 
in and disturbing her. At last, on the fourth 
day, father returned. 

"What news, dear?" asked mother, 
kissing him. " Is there no news of Seroja ? '^ 

" Has God granted us a victory ? " rained 
the questions from all sides. 

" There has been no victory, and the 
retreat continues. All the troops are to be 
concentrated in Smolensk. No one under- 
stands the reason of this, but I think, and 
many are of my opinion (though it is danger- 
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ous to say so) that there is treachery some- 
where. In such a state of affairs the Czar 
requires the services of every man, young or 
old — all can be of use." 

Mother and I looked at him fixedly. I 
understood directly what was coming. He 
continued — 

" I have forwarded an application to rejoin 
the service, and with my son." 

" With your son 1 Why, he has already 
joined his regiment." 

" With my other son Nikolai." 

" With Nikolai ! " repeated mother, sud- 
denly rising from her chair as though life 
had returned to her, " he is a mere child." 

" How is that 1 He will be fifteen in two 
months. I am old and he is young, but 
together we will be of some use. He is a 
capital rider, and can understand and do 
anything he is told. He shoots well, too — 

I 
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birds on the wing — so why should he not 
drop a Frenchman.'* 

" And if the Frenchmen should shoot 
him," said mother, in horror, " a boy, a 
mere baby ! " 

" That is in God's hands 1 The hour has 
come for old and young to rise as one man. 
The enemy is in our country, there is some- 
thing wrong in the army, therefore every 
true and loyal subject is wanted.*' 

" But they won't take him." 

" Whom ? " 

« Nikolai, the child ! " 

" It is not for us to judge, my dear ; the 
application has been made, accepted and 
forwarded on to head quarters. We shall 
soon have the answer. In the meantime we 
must make our preparations, and you must 
all help us." 

He went up to his wife and kissed her 
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tenderly. She sat with downcast head, and 
said no more, evidently feeling that resistance 
was useless, or that she ought not to resist. 

As she left the room she met Maria 
Semeonovna, and on the latter asking her 
whether it was true that master was going 
to serve again and take the boy Nikolai 
with him, she answered— 

" It is true I they will kill both my boys 
and my husband! God's will be done. 
Death cannot come twice, and once it is not 
to be avoided, but I shall not outlive them. 
But it must be said that the enemy is near, 
and is approaching Smolensk, and it would 
never do for men to sit at home with their 
.arms round their wives and mothers. Go 
*they must, so let them go, and may the will 
of the Creator be done." 

This new and heavy blow made mother a 
new woman. 
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The approaching parting from her husband 
and son awoke a sort of feverish activity 
within her ; from a state of apathy she went 
to the opposite extreme. She knitted and 
sewed from morn to night ; and not only did 
she prepare outfits for her husband and son^. 
but also in part for those whom father was 
to take with him as recruits, equipping them 
at his own expense. 

One evening, as we were all seated round 
the big dining table, which was covered with 
cloth, linen and calico, our own postman 
brought in the letters from Moscow. We 
all ran and surrounded him in a great state 
of excitement. The man began by informing^ 
us that there had been a great battle at 
Smolensk, that the town had been burnt 
down, and that our troops had retreated. 

Mother began to tremble from head to 
foot, for the word " battle " had quite un- 
nerved her. 
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Father unsealed a letter and gave her a 
Tiote in Seroja's handwriting. They ran 
their eyes over it together, they both made 
the sign of the cross, and embraced each 
other fondly. My brother had only written 
.a few words. He had been in the battle, 
was unhurt, and had retreated with his 
regiment. Our uncle had added a few lines 
to Seroja's note. He stated that the boy had 
fought bravely, and had already gained the 
affection of his comrades. This news filled 
us with new life ; father alone seemed but 
little affected by it. It appeared as though 
he had shut his heart to family love, and 
belonged to his native country and the army 
.alone. The news of the continued retreat 
excited within him a feeling of disgust and 
alarm ; and the fact of his not yet having 
received any answer to his application, 
incensed him greatly, for he was burning to 
join the troops, and ready to serve as a 
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simple soldier if only he could get at the 
enemy. 

" I don't care what rank they give me/* 
repeated he; " I don't want to command — God 
forbid I — but I want to defend my Father- 
land, and, if need be, lay down my life for it. 
What can it all mean ! " exclaimed he, 
with such a despairing voice that both 
mother and I ran towards him, saying — 

"Have patience. The answer will soon 
come, for the Czar must require the services 
of every loyal subject." 

" I don't doubt the Czar, nor do I doubt 
the gallantry and strength of our country's 
sons, but I do doubt our leaders. I fear 
they are no good, especially those civilian 
fellows in the government offices." 

My father always had the distrust and 
contempt of most military men — at least in 
those days — for all civilians in office. 


















CHAPTER VI. 




OME considerable time now passed 
in incertitude, in anxiety and alarm. 
Any noise in the courtyard, the rolling of 
wheels, or the sound of horses' feet at night 
would cause us to listen with fear and 
trembling ; and thus we awaited news and 
orders. At last a special messenger arrived 
from Moscow, and handed father a large 
packet with the Government seal on it. He 
broke the seal, unfolded the paper, and^ 
after perusing the first lines, his countenance 
changed, and his eyes shone with a new fire* 
He turned round to mother, who was looking 
over his shoulder — 

" Eejoice, wife, rejoice my children 1 Both 
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I and my son are found capable of serving^ 
our country," said he, solemnly, and with un- 
feigned enthusiasm. "The Emperor has been 
graciously pleased to grant my application, 
and has appointed me to the command of 
the Militia of Kaluga, now forming ; and my 
son, on account of his tender years, is to 
remain with me. Now pack up, for after to- 
morrow we go to Kaluga. You, wife, had 
better go and live with your mother at 
Petrovski, whilst I am forming the Militia. 
1 will come and see you there from time to 
time." 

Mother wept bitterly, and threw herself 
into his arms. Nikolasha, with a flushed 
face and eyes glistening with gladness, stood 
by quietly but proudly. 

The whole of that day, which I shall 
never forget, we passed in trouble and con- 
fusion. We turned over everything in the 
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house, and packed up all we required. I re- 
member how we went into the room where 
our family images were kept ; how mother 
carefully packed them up, giving me the 
history of each one; and, when I asked 
her if she really thought the French would 
come here, she replied — 

" I think nothing and know nothing, ex- 
cept that, in such troublous times, I will leave 
nothing here that lvalue." 

" Is the silver and plate to be taken ? " 
asked one of the servants, entering the 
room. 

" What is the good of silver and plate ? 
This is no time for grand dinners and ban- 
quets 1 " 

" Take your silver, wife ; take your gold 
and precious stones — not for feasting, but for 
equipping our soldiers. Should we run short 
of money, all will come in useful. Thank 
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God we have something to give away 1 " saidf 
my father. 

What a change had come over my mother I. 
I had never heard till then that she set such 
a value on the old family images, and cared 
so little for her plate and jewellery. On the 
contrary, she had often talked to us of the- 
latter, and assigned different things to each of 
us on our coming of age or on our marriage^ 

Several carts already stood before the door, 
laden with boxes and trunks, for we were 
going away for a long and indefinite periods 
We were all so tired and worn out that night 
that we went to bed rather e arlier than usual. 
Hardly had I laid my head on the pillow, 
when I fell into a deep slumber. 

During the night, however, I had a fearful 
dream. I saw my brother Sergei surrounded 
by a crowd of soldiers. On all sides of him 
men were falling, stricken by the hand of 
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death ; but he still stood, alive and unhurt^ 
in their midst. Suddenly, behind him, ap- 
peared a horrid figure, clothed in black from 
head to foot. This figure had a scythe in its 
hands, and it moved about Seroja, mowing, 
mowing, mowing ! At each stroke men fell, 
but the scythe does not touch him, and he 
stands there unscathed, surrounded by a heap 
of slain I 

It is the spectre of Death ! I scream in 
my terror, and awake by the sound of my 
own voice. 

It was just beginning to dawn. Scarcely 
liad I recovered a little from my dream, when 
I heard a deep, rolling sound, as of distant 
thunder. The windows rattled, and my heart 
sank within me from fright. I jumped out 
of bed, hastily dressed myself, and ran down, 
into the yard. There stood my father, hold- 
ing his wife by the hand, and near them was 
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a crowd of domestics, peasants and serfs, 
who in their terror huddled together like a 
flock of frightened sheep. 

"What does this mean?" I cried out, 
running towards them. 

" Pray to God, Liuba ! There is a battle 
going on ; ours are fighting ! " 

" But where ? Oh, God, have mercy upon 
us 1 " 

** Where ? Most likely on the Smolensk 
road, about thirty or forty miles from here. 
The sound is from there, and the wind, too, 
is in this direction, as far as I can make out," 
»said the Starosta,* rising from the ground 
where he had been listening with his ear to 
the earth. 

" Lord save Thy people 1 " said my father, 
sinking on his knees. 

* The Starosta is the head man of a Bnssian village, and is 
-elected annually. 
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Where find words to describe what we 
felt ? We remained thus for a long time in 
indescribable confusion and terror. Many of 
those standing round us had sons, brothers, 
husbands in the army. All felt that " ours '* 
were engaged in a deadly struggle with a 
numerous and redoubtable enemy, who had 
dared to invade the land. 

The first to recollect himself was my 
father. 

" What is the use of our standing thus with 
folded arms ? That does no good. We must 
either fight or pray. Let us go to the church 
and ask God to have mercy on us, and save 
us and ours ! " 

He then, hand in hand with my mother, 
walked slowly down the avenue to the church, 
followed by the whole crowd. The old priest 
was asked to come and perform service, 
which he did in a state of great agitation. 
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When the choristers, who had been trained 
loy my father, sang the words, " May Grod 
grant victory to our orthodox Czar, over all 
his enemies,'* all present prostrated them- 
selves, and tears flowed down every face. 

As we left the church, my mother came 
up to my side, and said in a deep whisper — 

" How ought we to pray ? For him living, 
or for him — dead ? '* 

" For him living, mother, for him living I 
He is alive and unhurt I know." 

And I told her of the awful dream I had 
had that night, just before the battle. 

She listened to me eagerly, though not 
without hesitation ; and when I had finished, 
she seemed to calm down a little, though she 
:said to me — 

** How can one believe dreams at such a 
fearful moment ? A dream is but a night 
illusion.'* 
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" Or a vision, dear mamma, for it is the 
troubled soul that sees it. It is the clemency 
of God — His mercy — His gift I " 

My father, who had overheard the latter 
4)art of our conversation, added — 

**And we read of dreams in the Holy 
^Scriptures. They are in accordance with the 
traditions of our Church. The prophets and 
rsaints saw visions, and, though we poor mor- 
tals are not worthy of them, there is no im- 
possibility in the fact. Perhaps God sent 
our daughter this prophetic dream to oom- 
iort us." 

But the roaring of the cannon still con- 
tinued, and, if anything, was more distinct 
jthan ever. So it went on till evening, and 
rthen it suddenly ceased. The stillness of the 
jiight, after the noise and turmoil of the day, 
vwas particularly awe-inspiring. 

Leaving my father and mother together. 
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we each retired to our different rooms, but no 
one could sleep that night. Next to my room 
was that of Maria Semeonovna, and all the 
time I heard how she kept on reading prayers 
and prostrating herself before the image. It 
was very late when I tried to sleep, and 
hardly had I done so when, through the still 
night, I distinctly heard the sound of a 
horse's hoofs. Nearer and nearer came the 
sound, and nearer and nearer came the in- 
visible rider, for evidently it was a man on 
horseback, galloping as for dear life. 
Through the darkness nothing was visible,, 
though every step was distinctly heard. I 
ran to the front door. The horseman is now 
not far ; now he has entered the courtyard, 
and now a tall, slim figure is seen bending 
forward over his tired steed's neck. The 
next moment he is at the door, and from the 
horse, covered with foam and mud, springs- 
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my brother — my own darling brother! I 
threw my arms round his neck and kissed 
him again and again, but he gently tore him- 
self away and rushed into the house. 

His heavy steps were heard on the stair- 
case, and in a moment he was on the top. 
A piercing cry — it was that of his mother — 
resounded through the house, and then all 
was still. I made the best of my way up- 
stairs, and, when at last I arrived on the 
scene, I found Seroja surrounded already by 
the whole family. We then went into the 
drawing-room, and my brother shut the door 
after us, not allowing the younger children to 
come in. 

** Father, let them saddle me a fresh and 
strong horse, I must leave immediately ; and 
I have ridden mine almost to death." 

Mj father opened the window, and shouted 
aloud. 
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The night watchman answered. 

" Tell them to saddle Swan directly, and 
bring him to the front door/' said my father 
to him. 

Then, turning to his son, he said — 

" Now speak." 

" There has been a great battle. We were 
not defeated, but were ordered to retreat. 
Uncle Dimitri Feodorovitch obtained permis- 
sion for me to absent myself for a few hours, 
and ordered me to tell you to remove from 
here at once. Here you are in danger, as 
the Frenchmen are following us.*' 

" And Moscow ? Moscow 1 '* 

" I do not know, father ; nobody knows 
anything ; but it is supposed that there will 
be another battle near Moscow, that the city 
will be defended. . . . We will defend it, 
father," continued my brother, "or every 
man of us will lay his bones under its waUs. 
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But you must not stay here, all the same. 
Buonaparte's army is not very far away, so 
jou had better leave as soon as possible." 

" But where are we to go ? *' 

** The army is marching on Moscow. You 
liad better go to the south — to Alexin — ^there 
is none of the enemy there; they are moving 
in quite another direction. And now I must 
be off again ; it is time to go. Give me your 
Messing.'' 

Seroja dropped on his knees, and his 
parents blessed him. The adieus were not 
long, for there was no time to be lost, my 
T3rother having a ride of over thirty miles 
before him. He mounted his horse, and left 
the house at full gallop, so that he was out 

of sight in a moment. His arrival, the un- 
expected meeting, and his hurried words, all 
passed so rapidly, that it seemed more like a 
.dream, or the ravings of a wild imagination. 
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In spite of our haste, we found it impos* 
sible to get ready before the evening, as, on 
account of the probability of a visit from the 
enemy, we had much to take away with us, 
and much had to be transported to the 
cellars and store-rooms, the doors of which 
we had walled in, and white-washed. 

Besides that, we had much difficulty in 
getting sufficient horses for the extra cartSr 
They were mostly out grazing on the vast 
plains, and the servants, in their excitement 
and terror, could not succeed in catching 
them. It was only the stern and sensible 
orders of my father that brought the men to 
reason, and restored a little order. However, 
it was nearly dark when the horses were all 
harnessed and ready. A crowd had assem- 
bled at the door, to bid us good-bye; the 
women sobbing, and invoking the aid of the 
saints, the men standing stem and sad. 
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"Well, friends," said my father, with a 
loud voice, " listen to what I am about to tell 
jou. You women, cease crying, and calling 
upon the saints, you will do no good by that. 
Let those young men who can't go as regular 
soldiers, enlist in the militia. The Starosta 
and the Commune* will make the necessary 
arrangements. Every man must go and lay 
down his life for the righteous cause. I also 
go, with my little son. My wife goes to her 
mother's, with her daughters ; they will pray 
for us all. And you old men, with the 
women and children, gather up all your 
chattels, and bury them in the ground, or 
hide them in the woods — don't leave them in 
jour villages. Then take provisions, go into 
the forest, make yourselves huts there, and 
wait there until the cold weather begins; 
and then, whatever God grants. Perhaps 

* The Commune is the Tillage as a whole, or parish. 
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bj that time, we shall have settled with our 
enemy. They will visit your village for sure, 
if, as there is no reason to doubt, they are 
defeated at Moscow. Now, good-bye my 
brothers, good-bye my children. If Qod 
grant, we shall meet again; if not, don't 
think ill of me, and forgive me if I have 
wronged, or offended any man of you. 
Should I be killed, pray for the repose of my 
soul. Farewell, all 1 May the Lord be with 
you I We must put our trust in Him alone, 
and He will not leave us in the day of 
peril 1 " 

Father bowed on all sides to them, then^ 
pale but calm, stepped into the carriage, and,, 
accompanied by the good wishes and bles- 
sings of all present, we started. 

" Stop 1 " shouted father suddenly, and he 
jumped out of the carriage, more like a young 
man than one of his age. 
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The peasants again crowded round him. 

" I forgot ; I have here large supplies of 
hay and com. I don't wish to feed the 
enemy with them — eh, Starosta? Come 
here ! Follow me my orthodox friends.'* 

He now traversed a small plantation : there^ 
in a field not far from the house, stood 
several stacks of hay and unthreshed corn. 
From the distance, we saw black figures, with 
lighted torches hastily constructed outof straw, 
in their hands, flitting about the stacks, and 
soon a large column of black smoke ran along 
the ground, like some gigantic animal, every 
moment changing its form. A minute more, 
and a vast tongue of flame shot up into the 
heavens, followed by another, then another ; 
and soon the forest, the field, the village, and 
the house were brightly illuminated. We 
sat with horror, looking at the immense 
columns of flame, which rushed about on all 
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sides, bearing a multitude of sparks and 
burning fragments. The house was of a 
blood-red colour; then the wind rose, and 
the forest trees shook their black heads, 
whilst the flames increased in intensity. It 
was an awful sight, and one never to be for- 
gotten. At last, father returned, followed 
by the crowd, which had got excited, and 
talked wildly, so that it was impossible to 
understand what they all said. 

Once more father addressed a few words 
to them — 

" In my bams there remains a good deal of 
last year's com. Hide what you can, but 
what can't be hidden, take with you into the 
woods^^on't leave a grain for the enemy. 
Starosta, see to all the arrangements. Good- 
J)ye again to you all 1 and may God be with 
us!" 

The horses went off at a sharp trot down 
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the hill. The fire lighted up our way, and 
illumined the whole road and the neigh- 
bourhood, the forest alone standing dark and 
solemn. The black branches and red trunks 
of the trees took all sorts of fantastic forms. 
It seemed to us that this was no forest, but 
an army of horrible giants, threatening us 
with monstrous limbs ; for the trees swayed 
about and groaned, and Heaven only knows 
what our frightened imaginations did not 
perceive ! 

The reflection of the fire followed us for a 
very great distance. The wind rose higher 
-and higher, whistling and howling not plain- 
tively, bat maliciously. It appeared to fore- 
lode us something awful, something horrible 
xtnd inevitable as the Day of Judgment. 



CHAPTER VII. 




HERE was nothmg like our usual re- 
ception, when we came to Petrovski 
this time. My grandmother was not at the^ 
front door to meet us, and even did not ex- 
pect our arrival at all, and was not a little 
frightened when we made our appearance in 
the drawing-room. She could not pronounce 
Seroja's name without tears, and as she 
kissed her daughter they both wept bitterly. 

Father was cross-questioned on all sides^ 
but he had nothing to relate, save what my 
brother had told us. The next mornings 
he went with his son to Kaluga, and at once 
set to work forming the militia. He sent us^ 
a lot of cloth and linen, asking us to cut out. 
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* 

and make up things for his men, according 
to the patterns forwarded. The whole house 
began work, and our aunts and grandmother,, 
throwing aside their beads, their purses, and 
tbeir knitting, cut out and sewed clothes just 
the same as the maids and farm girls. So 
engrossed were we in this occupation, that 
we seemed to forget to dread the future, and 
that under the walls of Moscow the fate of 
half of Europe was to be decided. Once in the 
middle of our sad and silent dinner, one of 
the under-stewards, Ivan Alex^ev, suddenly- 
appeared at the door, so suddenly that he 
seemed to have sprung out of the ground. 

" Liubov Petrovna 1 " 

" Well, what is it, Ivan ? " said mj grand- 
mother. "You seem quite frightened.. 
Speak out 1 " 

" Liubov Petrovna ! a dreadful thing has 
happened. I don't know how to tell you it.** 
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My mother rose. Again she turned pale 
-as ashes and trembled like one in a fit. Her 
sister, Natalia Dimitrieyna, seized her by the 
arm, exclaiming — 

"Varenkal Varenka! He can't know 
anything about Seroja. It must be some- 
thing else." 

" Speak out quickly/' said she to the 
frightened Ivan. 

" The French are in Moscow 1 " 

" Not possible 1 Nonsense ! " 

'* It's not nonsense. It^s the real truth. 
The news was received yesterday in 
Kaluga. Gregory Alex^ivitch read it out in 
the Town Council. He received it from our 
General, your cousin." 

" From Dimitri Feodorovitch Kremenev ? " 

" Exactly so." 

" But who told you all this ?*' 

*' My brother Andrei. He has just come from 
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there, and heard it himself. Master was in 
a dreadful state when he read the news/' 

" Where is Andrei ? Go and call him." 

Andrei came and confirmed his brother's 
words. There could be no doubt about it. 

** What can all this mean ? What can it 
mean ? " exclaimed my grandmother, clasping 
her hands. " Then ours must have lost the^ 
battle." 

" There was no battle. Moscow was given 
up. 

" Impossible ! utterly impossible 1 What, 
give up Moscow without a struggle I Give 
up our capital, our Holy City 1 Good God I 
What does this mean ? But it cannot be, it 
cannot be I " 

** I heard it with my own ears. Madam." 

But still the whole family refused to believe 
such a thing. Our army to have traversed 
Moscow and left it to the enemy I Im- 
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possible I So we resolved to send a special 
messenger to Kaluga with a letter to my 
father. All that night we hardly slept. 
Some wandered up and down the big hall, 
others tried to sew, but soon threw aside 
their work, and finally, tired out by the ex- 
citement and fatigue, dozed on their chairs 
or sofas. 

Early next morning the messenger re- 
turned with a short note from my father. I 
remember these lines by heart, though I only 
read them through once — 

" All is true. Moscow has been given up 
without a struggle, and the enemy is in 
possession of it. They must be driven out 
or every man of us must die.'* 

When mother, with a voice broken by 
emotion, read this short note, sobs were 
heard on all sides, and as the fatal nev7S 
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spread the waiHng and lamentation became 
general. Then followed several long, weary, 
endless days, during which the house may be 
said to have been almost upside down. There 
was no longer any trace of the former order 
and punctuality. We lunched at any hour, 
and dined anyway or anyhow. The peasants, 
even without asking permission, would walk 
straight into the rooms to know if there was 
any news, or to seek assistance on behalf 
of some brother or son going off to the 
army. 

Many were the reports circulated, one con* 
tradicting the other ; but no one knew the 
real state of affairs, where our army was, 
or why it was doing nothing. One thing 
only was sure : Moscow had been given up, 
and the French were in possession of it. 
Many and various were the suppositions. 
" And what if the enemy goes farther ? " 
" Then we must go farther. We won't 
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stay with Am, nor go with him. Our land 
is big, and he can't go to the end." 

" And if he does ? " 

** Then let him. We will then gather 
together our scattered forces, surround and 
make an end of him." 

" I will go to my Vologda estate," said my 
grandmother, ** he will not reach that." 

A general silence ensued. Bach was busy 
with his or her own thoughts. It was most 
painful to see my mother. Besides the 
common woe, she had her own private grief 
to bear. The thought of her absent hus- 
band and sons, the awful suspense and 
torture, were fast breaking her down, and 
my very soul grieved for her. Father had 
taken Nikolasha, who was only fifteen years 
old, of a delicate constitution, and small for 
his age. His mother feared much for him,. 
and would keep repeating, " A child ! A 
mere child I " 
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" Both my boys and my husband ! " said 
she to her sister Natalia as the latter found 
her one night seated on her bed with her 
head in her hands. 

Some few days after hearing of the occu- 
pation of Moscow, morally and physically 
worn out, we had all retired to rest earlier 
than usual. I wanted to go to my mother 
but dared not. Her grief and despair had 
made her temper uncertain, and she did not 
always like anyone to come to her, to talk to 
her, or even kiss her. Everything was a 
burden to her, everything irritated her though 
she evidently tried to suppress this irrita- 
tion. Others bore their load more easily. 
My grandmother, sweet tempered and pious, 
spent most of her time in prayer. Our good 
aunts bore up better than any ; the eldest 
passed her time in vilifying the Frenchmen, 
and thus comforted her soul; the other 
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strove, by bard and continuous work, to find 
even a momentary relief or recreation. Poor 
motber could work at notbing; grief had 
hardened ber beart. 

As I undressed one nigbt to go to bed, I 
began reflecting over all tbis. I lay down 
but could not sleep, and tbe thought came 
into my bead: What good am I? I can 
help no one, and in a time of such awful 
misfortunes I can do little or nothing. Why 
am I not a man ? I would then follow my 
brother, never quit his side, and die with him 

or conquer And what is tbe 

good of my youth, my health and my 

strength? And I felt sad, 

and very heavy, more so than I can describe. 
I lay thus thinking of my own helplessness, 
when a new thought came over me. Father 
bad often made me learn and repeat prayers, 
but then these were mere words, and at this 
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moment a new, strong and irresistible feel- 
ing took possession of me. I now, for the 
first time, understood what real prayer was. 
I uttered no words. I could not have 
uttered any, for there were none to express 
my feelings. Abundant tears flowed from 
my eyes. I rose from my bed and threw 
myself on my knees before the image sus- 
pended in the corner of my room. How 
long I remained thus I know not. I only 
know that when I rose from my knees I felt 
lighter at heart and sure of help and salva- 
tion. That night, for the first time, I ex- 
perienced a delight till then unknown to me 
—the delight of praying with all one's heart, 
with all one's soul, and not with the mind 
and tongue only. That night, too, for the 
first time since my brother's departure, a 
calm and refreshing sleep came over me. I 
was awakened from it by feeling the touch 
of a hand on my shoulders. 
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"Who's there? What's that? What i^ 
the matter ? " exclaimed I, somewhat alarmed. 

It was still dark. Before me stood my 
maidMasha*, who had but lately seen her 
sweetheart off to the war, and who often came 
to seek consolation and share her grief with 
me. 

" Young lady," said she, to me, " get up 
quick, and dress yourself. Come outside, 
all are there.'* 

" But what is the matter ? What has hap- 
pened again ?*' said I, in terror, dressing as 
quickly as possible. " Will there be no end 
to our misfortunes ? " 

" Nothing has happened, that is to say, 
nothing in the house. All seems right so far, 
but really I don't know, for there is some- 
thing awful in the sky." 

I ran out into the yard, which was half full 

* The diminntiye of Maria. 
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of people. All were there, peasants, ser- 
vants, and work-people with their wives and 
children, who clung in terror to their mothers. 
All stood silently and quietly looking at the 
sky, as though bewitched. I also looked. 
The whole sky, the whole horizon from right 
to left, shone with a lurid glare. The heavens 
were covered with a fiery, in places bloody 
colour, as though enveloped in a scarlet 
cloth. 

" Why, that is the reflection of some great 
fire ! " I exclaimed. 

" Yes, Moscow is on fire ! Our Mother- 
Moscow is burningl " replied voices in the 
crowd. 

And suddenly, at these words the people 
became agitated, and all as moved by one im- 
pulse, dropped on their knees, and many a 
prayer went up to God ; many a hot tear fell 
on that cold, wet earth, from these simple 
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sons of the soil ! A glorious but awfdl sight, 
and one not easily effaced from the memory.. 

The next day my father arrived, and when 
he came in and embraced his wife, his looks 
simply terrified us all. He was no longer the^ 
same man. His features seemed contracted, 
and the lines of his mouth cut out in stone, 
so stern and unbending was the expression in 
them. His eyes glistened as though on fire,, 
and his trembling hands denoted an intoler- 
able pain. He had grown, too, extremely 
thin, and his back was much bowed. He safe 
down and we at once surrounded him. 

" All is true," said he, slowly, and in a 
broken voice. " Moscow is in their posses- 
sion. The army is doing nothing, has re- 
treated and remains inactive. Moscow is 
burning ! Those heathen blasphemers have- 
set it on fire on all sides. Our temples 
are desecrated, and our Holy City is dis- 
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honoured. In the cathedrals of the Kremlin 
horses are stabled, and these human monsters 
are feasting on the stripped and plundered 
altars — ^" 

He stopped and trembled from head to foot. 

" You are ill 1 " said mother. 

" No I'm not, I'm only tired, I've much 
to do and must be quick, be quick and get at 
the enemy. Every moment is dear — I only 
came to say good-bye — to-morrow we march, 
but I will pass the night here." 

However, he was not destined to march 
out and die gloriously for his country. That 
very night he was seized with a severe attack 
of nervous fever. 

Mother at once threw off her apathy and 
nursed him continually day and night. For 
twenty days she never undressed, and never 
lay down, and would allow no one else to 
attend her husband. 
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She alone gave him medicine, and rarely 
took her eyes from his pale, wan face. On 
the 21st day my father fell into a sort of 
torpor. We awaited the doctor, who came 
every day, with the greatest impatience. At 
last he arrived. 

" Well, what ? How do you find him ? Is 
this the crisis ? " my Aunt Natalia asked the 
doctor, as the latter left the sick room. 

" Yes, this is the crisis," replied he, "and 
you must prepare them all for the worst, for 
from this sleep he will never wake." 

" Doctor ! doctor ! " ejaculated my aunt, in 
horror. " How shall I prepare them ? What 
can I say ? He is life of her life, and for my 
mother he is as a son ! Is there no hope ? 
none at all ? " 

" I fear there is none. Pray to God, per- 
haps He will save him." 

That evening, without pain, without con- 
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«ciousness, without saying good-bye to so 
many dear ones, without blessing his 
children, without kissing his wife, my poor 
father died — killed by the national woe ! 

I need not describe the grief of the family 
and my own. It was indeed great, and my 
mother's was something terrible ! 

After the funeral she lay down and gave 
way completely, being ill for about a month. 
When she began to recover she would often 
speak of her late husband, and I still re- 
member well, and shall never forget her con- 
versations on that subject. 

"Your father was one of a thousand," 
mother would say to us, " and I never knew 
how to appreciate him. I used to complain 
of his seeming severity, of his excessive, as 
it appeared to me, zeal for things ecclesiastic. 
I did not share his passion for our church 
ceremonies, and God has punished me for my 
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blindness. After his son's departure, his^ 
soul opened itself to me — that beautiful soul 
so full of love and strength! What love to 
God, to his country, what tenderness to me- 
did T see in it ! The words he pronounced 
were truly touching and sublime. Neither 
in my courting days, nor as a young husband 
did I know him as such ; his duty he placed 
above everything and he did it forgetful of 
self — and when our poor boy went — I under- 
stood him then ; I fathomed the innermost 
depths of his heart, my darling husband f 
And now God has taken him from me and 
punished me for my ignorance, my frivolity,, 
my vanity, my being incapable of thanking 
Him for that treasure which He had given me 
for a husband. It is bitter, very bitter — 
and you, children, remember and take a 
lesson from me, when you are happy, show 
yourselves capable of appreciating your hap- 
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piness, for happiness is taken from those 
who are ungrateful and dry at heart," 

" Mother, dear," said I, venturing to inter- 
rupt her, and kissing her hand, "don*t calum- 
niate yourself. When was your heart dry ? " 

" Perhaps it was not dry, but it was hard 
and vain. I was indifferent to many things 
to which I ought not to have been. And 
though I loved him, yet it was not as I ought 
— not as I ought. I loved him, but did not 
understand his goodness, his real value — and 
when I did understand it — ^he was taken 
away from me ! " 

And bitterly did my mother weep, but no 
more in solitude ; she no longer kept aloof 
from us, nor was indifferent to our smiles 
and caresses ; on the contrary, she received 
them gratefully, and in her turn showed an 
increased affection for her mother. One day 
followed another — weary days, too ! 
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Grandmother got thinner and thinner, 
■weaker and weaker. In these two months 
she seemed to have aged ten years at least. 
She spoke but little, and mostly sat with her 
knitting on her knees, though she rarely took 
up the needles. Yet such was her sweet 
temper that one could not remark a trace of 
irritation in her, as is so generally the case 
with people after a great misfortune. She 
showed the greatest sympathy for those in 
trouble around her; and when she lieard 
that any of her neighbours, or serfs, had 
lost a relation at the war, she never failed to 
visit them, and by kind, feeling words, or 
by a helping hand, if needful, lessen their 
grief. 

Every day, in spite of her advanced age 
(she was now seventy-five), she would mount 
the steep staircase to the second floor, where 
mother had taken up her abode since her 
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husband's death, and would pass a portion of 
the day with her. 

In the meantime things had taken a turn 
for the better. Early in October the French 
left Moscow, and their retreat and hopeless 
position filled our hearts with joy, after the 
many tears and heartburnings we had felt at 
the destruction and desecration of the Holy 
City. 

Now and then we saw parties of wretched 
prisoners led through our village, but even 
they excited no pity within our breasts. At 
that time no one imagined that Moscow had 
been burnt by the Russians themselves 
partly by design, partly by accident. The 
fire was attributed solely to our furious and 
implacable enemy. 

From time to time we received news of 
Seroja, through our uncle, General Kre- 
menev, who had all his life kept up a corres- 
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pondence with Aunt Natalia, with whom he 
had been in part brought up. Every time 
that a letter or even a hasty scrawl came 
from my brother, it would give new life and 
new strength to my mother, and on that day 
she would generally come down to dinner and 
Join in the conversation. After the battles of 
Malo-Yaroslavets and Beresina, Seroja sent 
us a few lines to say that he was unhurt. 

Autumn passed and winter had set in. 
Our army followed the retreating French 
across the frontiers, but still there was no 
talk of peace. Then came spring and 
summer, during which our life rolled on 
quietly and monotonously, and by degrees we 
recovered from the terrible blows which had 
come upon us. Autumn came again, and 
with it the news of renewed fighting in Ger- 
many. 

My brother had taken part in a battle 
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T)efore Dresden, where the enemy was de- 
feated, and after this he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Bautzen, for which he 
was promoted. 

" I always knew,'* said my mother, in her 
pride, " that my boy would turn out a fine 
fellow. Many thought him a simpleton, 
because he was quiet and shy, but, you see, 
he has distinguished himself, and proved him- 
-fielf to be a brave oflBcer. A mother's heart 
is far-seeing. I never doubted him. Even 
my poor husband was formerly unjust to- 
wards him, and then, when the boy, with 
-such ardour, and one may say with such 
heroism, rushed off to the war, he confessed 
i)hat he had been mistaken in him, and was 
guilty before him. My husband always con- 
fessed to his mistakes, and in this case he 
blamed himself much. 

"* Forgive me,' he would say, *that I 
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counted ourSergfi good for nothing. I now 
see that he is a fine fellow. Forgive me for 
doubting him.' 

" And then he kissed me, and this was the 
best time of our love and mutual tenderness,, 
in the midst of the horrors of those days. 
Oh, if he had only lived to see this, how 
happy we should have been! The enemy 
totally routed, and our lost fame recovered I 
And God has blessed our son, and he has 
served his country truly and honourably 1 *' 

Mother's eyes shone brightly as she asso- 
ciated the army, victory, and honours with 
the name of her son. 

We afterwards received the news that 
Seroja had received the Cross of St. George,* 
the Order of St. Andrew, and had been pro- 
moted two grades. 

* The BuBsian eqniYalent to our Victoria Cross 




CHAPTER Vni. 

|HE following winter also passed 
quietly and monotonously. Time 
had now cured our wounds ; we had nearly 
all recovered from our loss, and more and 
more our hearts, our thoughts, and our 
hopes were concentrated in our soldier 
brother. 

Nikolai, after his father's death, had been 
sent to a Military School in Petersburg, on 
account of his tender years. We often re- 
ceived news from him ; he, too, was longing 
for the time to come when he might be able 
to join Serdja, and he wrote in the most 
enthusiastic manner of the latter's success, 
of his feats of arms, and of the fame and 
triumph of our army. But my mother had 

M 
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quite given herself up to her eldest boy, lived 
with him in imagination, read and re-read 
bis letters, and having received one looked 
impatiently for another. 

I remember once how they brought us one 
of his letters. It was a very long and joyful 
one, and began in the most triumphant 
manner, as though he had been Half mad 
with joy at the moment of writing it. 

This letter is still in my possession, so I 
can give it word for word : — 

*' Dbae Motheb and G-eakdmothee, mt Good 
Aunt and Sistbes, akd yod, Good Old 

NuESE, — 

" If you could only see how my 
heart beats witb happiness, and bow it wishes 
to leap out of my body and fly to you I There 
will aoon be an end to our misfortunes and 
your grief. Our brave troops have gained 
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the day everywhere, and are marching vic- 
toriously on all sides. Paris will be taken in 
a few days for sure, but we will neither burn 
it, nor plunder it ; we will conclude there a 
glorious peace, and not only give prosperity 
to all Europe, but we will deliver France her- 
self from the tyranny and inhumanity of the 
Corsican usurper, Buonaparte. He has been 
defeated everywhere and is flying, but whither 
is not known. That, however, is all the same, 
if only Europe be freed from his yoke, and 
we could taste the fruit of our trials and pri- 
vations. As soon as peace is signed — and 
they say it will be signed soon — I shall get 
leave to return home, as my uncle Dimitri 
Feodorovitch has promised to try and obtain 
leave for me, for all your sakes. I have the 
more reason for hoping that preference will 
be shown me in this case from my having so 
recently lost my good and worthy father. 
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And so I shall soon be with you again, my 
dear Mother and Grandmother. What 307 I 
— I can hardly believe it 1 How you must 
have prayed for me 1 I have been kept alive 
and unhurt ; out of every engagement I came 
without a scratch, and now I am about to fly 
to you as on wings. Our regiment is at 
present stationed in, or rather is marching 
through, the district of Champagne which is 
such a rich and beautiful country. Vineyards 
everywhere and, though there are few forests,, 
the scenery is very fine. We are now in the 
middle of the spring, the fields are all green 
and the trees covered with fresh leaves. 
There is one thing, however, that saddens me,, 
and that is the sight of their villages. Would 
you believe it, we hardly see anybody in them,, 
but old women and children 1 All the grown 
up men have been taken by the conscription,, 
and the greater part of them have perished 
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on the fields of Bussia and Germany. I will 
relate to yon a curious episode which took 
place not long ago, and of which 1 was my- 
self witness. One of our regiments of Foot 
Guards was on the march — all such fine 
fellows that it was a pleasure to look at them 
— when suddenly, a small detachment of the 
enemy, in order of battle, issued from a wood. 
The regiment drew up and looked, and what 
4o you think ? The enemy's ranks were com- 
posed of mere boys of from fifteen to eighteen 
and they had not even been taught to fire 
:Straight, for none of their shots told. Our 
fellows did not even return their fire, but 
leaning on their guns, burst out laughing 1 
We met them thus with a volley of laughter. 
They very soon retreated and we saw plainly 
that they were mere children. Our soldiers 
,said : * As though we were going to shoot at 
^children — that's not war ! ' And the oflScers 
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let them do as they liked. And how the 
women, especially the old ones, curse Buona- 
parte ! This is not to be wondered at, for 
nearly every one of them has lost a husband 
or a son, or it may be two or three sons. 
Every man was taken, whether it was his 
turn or not — all were wanted for filling up 
the gaps, and the gaps were not small. The 
remnants of Napoleon's army are still near 
Paris, and must either surrender or be de- 
stroyed for there is no other issue for them. 
All this I write to you and repeat to myself,, 
to convince both you and myself that the end 
of the war is nigh, and therefore our meeting 
is not far distant. Yet it seems to me as- 
though I should not live to see this great joy 
— so great that it even frightens me. After 
such a separation, after such unheard of mis- 
fortunes, after the taking, the plundering, the 
burning of Holy Moscow; after so many 
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horrors, so many desperate battles ; after the 
frost and cold, and what is worse than all, so 
many a heartache, a happy end is in sight I 
We are approaching the capital of France, 
we will enter it ... . and I fly to 
your side ! I embrace my sisters and you, 
good Mother, Grandmother and Aunts, I re- 
spectfully kiss your hands and ask your bless- 



ing. 



"Your humble servant and grandson, 

"Seeg^i Shalonski. 

" P.S. — Tell dear nurse that I have not 
forgotten her, and that when I was in the 
town of Troyes with my regiment, I bought 
her a pretty French neckerchief bordered 
with flowers. She will not be ashamed to 
show herself to people in it and she shall dress 
herself out in her old age to go to church. 
As to what I have bought for sister Liuba 
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and the younger ones I say nothing. Qui 
vivra verra I I don't think I shall be 
ashamed of them. And to you, dearest 
Mother, I know what will be the best present 
for you. I will bring myself, and if I am 
worthy of your love it is solely because I love 
and respect you so much, that words cannot 
express my feelings. Your letters, so precious 
to me, have been my greatest joy, and one of . 
them I always wear next my heart. Soon, 
soon, I will be kissing your hands and your 
feet, darling Mother ! " 

It would be hard to describe our delight 
on the perusal of this letter. First mother 
read it herself, then she read it aloud to us, 
then she read it to nurse, and finally read it 
once again to herself. 

" You dear, good, boy 1 " said mother fold- 
ing up her letter and carefully putting it into 
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Tier work-ba^, which was always hanging by 
a chain over her arm. 

" Such a good respectful boy and forgets no 
one — quite agolden heart,** said grandmother. 

" And how merciful the Lord God is 1 " re- 
marked nurse, solemnly standing at a short 
distance, and hardly noticing the big tears 
streaming down her face. 

The very next day, wishing to kill time and 
hide our impatience, we began to prepare a 
room for Seroja. It was a big room with a 
T)ow-window, looking into the garden. A 
bright spring sun shone in at the window and 
gilded the white varnished floor. My father 
had formerly used it for a study when he 
visited Petrovski, but at his last visit, when 
lie was taken ill and died, he had occupied a 
room in another part of the house. It was 
the universal desire of the whole family, that 
this should be Seroja's room ; and lest the 
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f nmiture might suggest painful recollections,, 
it was taken out and new bought to put in its- 
place. For these purchases mother and I 
went to Tula, and had no end of trouble bu j*^ 
ing things that were necessary and things 
that were not. Mother did not spare her 
purse and in spite of the awful prices afber 
the burning of Moscow, she bought the best 
things that could be found. To this day I 
remember the green stuff she bought for lin-^ 
ing the furniture. This we did at home, with 
our own workmen. We all helped, too, and 
it may be in helping, hindered the others 
sadly. But for that, what fun it was and 
how merrily and ceaselessly we chattered ; 
even the servants, rejoiced to see us so gay,, 
joined in the conyersation and f un» In those 
days in the houses of good landowners (and 
grandmother of course was not only a good 
mistress, but a very mother to her serYants)* 
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purely patriarchal ideas used to reign. The 
domestics would talk freely, though respect- 
fully to their masters and still more freely^ 
though kindly and fondly to their young 
masters and mistresses. Grandmother or- 
dered the old store-room and lumber-room to- 
be opened and, in spite of the cold, damp at- 
mosphere in them (they being on the ground 
floor) insisted on going in herself and stayed 
there some time sorting out the various ob- 
jects. At last she came out followed by 
several servants, carrying a strange collection 
of articles. 

" Varenka," said she, going into the study,, 
where my mother was busy with the uphol- 
sterers, " take these for Serqja. Here are 
two Persian carpets, which my late husband 
brought me from Astrakan, when he was 
governor there. And here are a Chinese 
table and chest, also a present from him. 
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Here is a silk covering for the bed ; and here 
are two smaller carpets which will do for the 
ante-chamber; they are from my estate at 
Vologda, where we used to manufacture them 
ourselves, having weavers of our own — see 
how well they are made. And these chande- 
liers were brought me from abroad by one 
of your uncles, now dead. Here are all sorts 
of little things besides, for the tables ; some 
Chinese vases, Japanese boxes, idols, &c." 

" Why, what is all this, mamma ? " said my 
mother, kissing the old lady's hand, " why 
ever did you take out all these things, when 
jou yourself valued them so, that you never 
liked to used them ? " 

** What else should I do with them, and to 
^hom should I give them if not to our brave 
.soldier ? " 

Hardly had we had time to look at and 
admire the different things grandmother had 
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brought, when both our aunts made their 
appearance, each accompanied by a maid with 
a big tray, and Aunt Natalia took from the* 
tray an inkstand and placed it on the table. 
She also brought a very pretty paper-press — 
a Cossack, with a big plume in his hat, sit- 
ting on a stone, with gun, sword, and spear 
at his feet, and holding the bridle of his 
horse, which was standing at his side. 

Aunt Olga had sent her beautiful bookcase 
full of books, and Aunt Alexandra, or Sasha 
as we generally called her — finding nothing 
better, had brought her favourite pet, the 
canary Mimi. 

" Why, you have deprived yourselves of 
everything," said my mother, much affected 
at all these attentions, ^* and what time will 
he have for reading ? He himself will be a 
living book for us, and what an interesting 
one I His stories will be somethinof to listen 
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to, sometliing to rejoice at, something to cry 

atr 

" Why should we cry ? " said Aunt Natalia, 
" it will be one continual joy." 

" And he is now quite a hero,** added some- 
body else, " like Dimitri of the Don, who 
freed our land from the Tartars." 

My mother smiled and said — 

** Dimitri of the Don was a great leader, 
-and my Seroja is only a young officer." 

" But he has fought just as well, I am 
sure ! *' remarked grandmother. 

And with such simple conversations, and 
in preparing the rooms, our days passed. 
"The windows were cleaned till they shone 
like a mirror, and everything was made to 
look as bright as a new pin. When all was 
finished, it still seemed to mother that there 
was something to be done here, something to 
be added there ; but a whole month passed 
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nwaj, and at last, in spite of her evident 
desire to find something more to do in the 
rooms destined for her boy, she found nothing 
more. Everything was ready, and a pleasure 
to look at. There was a new bedstead, with 
a silk covering of various colours, in the neat 
little bedroom — and the study was a perfect 
marvel. Mahogany chairs and sofas, all new 
and shining, and the writing table, with its 
various ornaments, made the room look quite 
luxurious, according to our simple tastes. 

" It is good enough for a general, not only 
for a lieutenant ! " said we in our pride. 
Nearly every day we used to go and admire 
the room. We felt drawn to it involuntarily, 
^s though Seroja were there and living in it. 

Most of us then set to different sorts of 
needlework. Nurse, in the most indefatigable 
manner kept on knitting stockings for her 
favourite ; whilst grandmother began making 
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a beautiful purse, for which we had all to 
string beads on silk threads. Mother, in her 
impatience and agitation, conld neither work 
nor read, but would sit in a sort of reverie, 
or talk in a low voice with grandmother or 
Maria Seme5novna. 

Every day we sent our coachman to Alexin 
for letters, and when we saw him coming we 
would run and shout out — 

" Are there any letters ? " 

"None at all," was his constant reply. 
We would then return to the house, and 
mother saw by the expression on our faces, 
that she must still have patience and wait for 
the next post. 

At last, one morning, instead of the oft- 
repeated " None at all," Ivan said — 

'* There are no letters, but there is a 
parcel." 

" Where is it ? " 
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"Here in the cart, Til get it out in a 
minute. Where shall I take it ? " 

" Carry it into the parlour.'* 

A small box, carefully and neatly packed, 
was brought into the room. We all crowded 
round it. 

"From whom? Where from? For 
whom?" 

It was addressed to no particular person, 
but we agreed to open it, and, as soon as we 
liad done so, we found a letter for Aunt 
Natalia. She opened it, and said — 

" It is from the General." 

It was thus she always called, not without 
pride, Dimitri Feodorovitch, her cousin and 
friend. 

"Read it quickly, sister dear,'* said my 
mother, turning pale. 

My aunt then ran her eyes over the letter, 
saying, with a smile — 

N 
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" The General is well — ^he writes a few 
lines — and lie sends ns some presents." 

" And does lie say nothing about Seroja ? ** 

''Yes, there is a post scriptum at the 
bottom — ^look : * Seroja I have not seen, but I 
know he is well — I heard it from one of his 
fellow officers.'" 

In spite of our curiosity, no one ventured 
to touch the open box with the presents. 
Grandmother herself, hearing that it was 
sent to Natalia Dimitrievna from the General, 
went and sat down in her arm-chair, whilst 
we all stood near our aunt, hardly taking 
our eyes from the box. 

Slowly and sedately Aunt Natalia took out 
the contents. For herself there was a 
l)eautiful little watch, bought at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main : and for mother and the other 
aunts various pretty little articles, mostly of 
French workmanship or material. All were 
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Tiighly delighted with their presents, and loud 
in their praises of ** the General/* 

" And now/' said Aunt Natalia, " we must 
wait till Seroja arrives." 

" Then, Liuba, it will be your turn for 
presents." 

"If only he would come quicker," ex- 
^claimed mother with a sigh. 




CHAPTER IX. 




OON after this, there arrived at 
Petrdvski one of our neighbours, a 
lady of very limited means, who was in the 
habit of visiting grandmother very often, 
and of bringing some of her children with 
her. Off and on, she passed nearly half the 
year at Petrovski, and her children were 
even taught and clothed while there at 
grandmother's expense. Ekaterina Trophi- 
movna Volgina, such was the lady's name, 
was liked on account of her unfeigned 
originality and great natural wit. She was, 
in fact, quite a character. On her arrival, as 
a salutation, she always kissed grandmother 
on the shoulder, and she never addressed her 
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otherwise than as her " mother '* and her 
^'treasure/' Then, having kissed us all 
round, she would take up her place on a 
favourite chair in a quiet little corner. Out 
would come her knitting, and in a moment 
her needles would be goiug like lightning, 
and her tongue almost as fast. On this 
occasion she was beginning to give us some 
of the local news, when she suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed — 

" And where is Natalia Dimitrievna ? I 
don't see her anywhere ? " 

" She went away to another of my estates 
some days ago," said grandmother, " I 
had asked her to go there, because the 
steward wrote to say they are selling some 
of the forest timber, and I wanted her to 
look to it, as she has a capital head for 
business." 

" And when will she return ? " 
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" We have been expecting her to-day, but 
to-morrow she will come for sure." 

" How awkward ! I have a letter for 
her." 

"How, a letter?" 

" Here it is,'* said Madame Volgina, taking^ 
the letter out of her work-bag. ** I was at 
Tula yesterday, and my friend, the post- 
master, asked me to take the letter, saying, 
* I don't know when we shall be forwarding 
anything to Petrovski, and if 1 send it 
round by Alexin it may be lost; and yet 
there is no use letting it lie here. You are 
their neighbour, so had better take it.' Of 
course I consented." 

My mother rose hastily, took the letter in 
her hands, and, turning to grandmother,. 
said, in an agitated tone of voice — 

"Mamma, this letter is from Dimitri 
Feodorovitch." 
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"Well, what about it?'* answered she. 
" He often writes to her," 

My mother began turning the letter about 
in her hands, and said — 

" But is not this rather too often ? It is 
only a week since we received his letter and 
presents, and now there is another." 

" Varenka, how silly it is of you I You 
get alarmed at the least thing now." 

"I'll open the letter," said my mother; 
** surely sister Natalia has no secrets from us 
all." 

" Of course she has none," retorted grand- 
mother, " but it is not at all polite to open 
other people's letters." 

" But this is a sister's." 

" And an elder sister's," answered grand- 
mother, calmly. 

"But, mamma dear, I am so afraid there is 
something in it about — '* 
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" About Seroja? There's an idea ! Dimitri 
Feodorovitcli is at Paris, according to the 
papers, in the suite of the Emperor; and 
Seroja is in the country with his regiments 
Did you not read in his last letter that they 
have hardly met since they have been in 
France? Besides that the fighting is all 



over now." 



cc 



Really, TU open it." 

" Don't do it ! It will not be at all nice of 
you, and Natalia, I know, can't bear it; 
myself, I never touch her letters. When she 
receives them she always reads them over to 
herself first, and then to us." 

"Yes," said I, who had been listening to 
this little conversation between grandmother 
and her daughter, "she read me a most 
interesting letter not long ago." 

" Who is *she' ?" asked grandmother. 

" My aunt.** 
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" Then just say so Liuba, saj * aunt/ and 
not * she/ it is very rude." 

I felt much abashed at this remark of 
grandmother's, and did not see that it had 
been made on purpose to put an end to the 
conversation with her daughter, which was 
beginning to get rather awkward. 

The rest of the evening passed, as usual, in 
^working and talking. Madame Volgina 
talked more than all the rest put together, 
and did her best to amuse us. 

At ten o'clock grandmother rose. 

"I wish you all good-night, children. 
Good-night, my nieces ; good-night, Ekater- 
ina Trophimovna." 

We all went and kissed the old lady's hand 
:as nsual. She made the sign of the cross 
over each of us, as was her custom, and left 
the room. She, however, almost immediately 
returned, saying — 
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" Varenka, have the letter sent into Nata- 
lia's room, and leave it there. She will come- 
to-morrow, for sure. Perhaps peace is signed/* 

** Very well, mamma," said my mother, and 
she immediately gave the letter to Madame 
Volgina, who was going upstairs. 

I retired to my room, but, not feeling in-^ 
clined to sleep, only partially undressed, and, 
throwing a dressing-gown over my shoulders,, 
began reading a newspaper. How long I 
had been reading I can hardly say, but all at 
once I heard a loud and fearful scream, which 
froze the very blood in my veins. I rushed 
downstairs into the hall, whence the sound 
proceeded, and found my mother there run- 
ning backwards and forwards as though 
bereft of her reason. I at once seized hold 
of her, but she struggled to get free, and 
shouted in the most awful manner — 

" Killed I KiUed ! Killed I '* 
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"Who is killed? What is the matter 
with you ? For God's sake say what is the 
matter I " 

But she did not recognise me, and went on 
struggling till at last she sank quietly into 
my arms, repeating fainter and fainter — 

"Killed I Killed 1" 

I cried aloud for help ; the maids came, 
and mother regarded them with a vacant 
stare, still repeating that one fatal word — 

« Killed I " 

Lights were brought, the aunts came down, 
and then we saw that mother held firmly in 
her hand a crumpled letter. 

As Aunt Alexandra tried to open her 
sister's hand and take the letter away, mother 
gave one more dreadful scream and sank 
senseless on the floor. 

At this moment Maria Semeonovna made 
her appearance. 
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" Who is killed ? *' said she, in a strange 
Toice. " I heard her calling out * Bailed ! * ** 

"I don't know, mirse," said L "For 
God's sake be quiet, and don't wake grand- 
mother, who has just gone to bed/* 

One of the aunts here gave strict orders to 
lock the doors, that the old lady might hear 
nothing, and forbade anyone to tell her a 
word of what had happened. Whilst others 
tried to restore my mother to consciousness, 
I endeavoured to get the letter out of her 
firmly clenched hand. I succeeded at last, 
and then, when my mother was carried to 
bed, in an almost lifeless condition, I handed 
the letter to Aunt Olga. We all stood round 
•and read the letter over her shoulder. After 
perusing the first few lines, our suppressed 
tears almost choked us ; yet we restrained 
ourselves for fear of waking grandmother. 
Maria Semeonovna came and seized hold of 
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my arm, exclaiming, with a wild expression,, 
and an almost hissing voice— 

« Who is killed ? '' 

** What is the use of torturing her ? *' said 
Aunt Olga, through her tears, and added, 
" Pray to God, nurse dear, it is His Holy 
will — Serojenka is killed ! " 

On hearing this, the poor old nurse did 
not utter a sound, but fell like a log to the 
ground. 

The letter was from Dimitri Feodorovitch 
Kremenev, to my aunt, and inside waa 
another from an unknown gentleman named 
Semigorski. 

Both letters are in my possession. The . 
first ran as follows : 

^*Dbar Natalia. 

" It is sad indeed, and very hard 
that I should have to write and inform you 
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•of another terrible disaster, which has be- 
fallen onr family. From the enclosed letter 
of Colonel Semigdrski, you will see that oar 
good and dear nephew Sergei was killed in a 
Bkirmish between our troops and some of the 
French advanced guard. Prepare his mother 
and grandmother for this new and fearfiil 
trial. God's will is over everything, and it 
is the daty of ns soldiers to be ready to die 
at any moment for our Czar and Country. 
This news will certainly be very hard for 
them to bear, the more so from the fact that 
Seroja died the last victim of a great and 
glorious war. I am writing to you now 
from Paris. We have entered the town, 
^nd peace is signed, I pray God to give you 
all strength to support this awful blow. If 
anything can comfort you, it is certainly the 
thought that he did his duty as a son of the 
soil, and fell fighting for his dear Fatherland* 
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" The Lord will receive him in His king- 
•dom on high, as a warrior who died for his 
-country ; and we on earth will not soon for- 
get him. He was a really good man, and a 
brave officer. From my heart I grieve for 
you all, and though absent, I kiss your 
liands, and beg you not to give way too 
much to your grief, but to bow to the will of 
<3od. 

" Ever your true brother and friend, 

DiMiTRi Kbemenev/* 

• 

Here is the enclosed letter — 

^*To His Excellency, Dimitbi Fbodobovitch 
Kremenev. 

" Pray excuse my writing to you 
-without having the honour of your acquaint- 
ance, but I consider it my duty to transmit 
to you a very sad piece of intelligence — ^your, 
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nephew and my friend Sergei Gregorivitch 
Shalonski, was killed yesterday in a trifling 
skirmish with the French advanced guard. 
I made the whole campaign with Lieutenant 
Shalonski, and can truly say that I have 
rarely met with such a good, honourable, and 
brave officer as was your late nephew, and — 
I am proud of repeating it — my late friend. 
He strictly fulfilled all his military duties,. 
and came unhurt, or as we say in more 
homely language, " without a scratch," out 
of every engagement. Side by side we 
fought at Borodino, Malo — ^Taroslavets,, 
Beresina ; side by side we beat the French 
at Leipzic, Bautzen, and Dresden, and at the 
very moment when- he reckoned himself, so 
to say, on the threshold of his parents' home, 
and in the arms of his family, he fell,, 
pierced by a French bullet, in an insignifi- 
cant skirmish. Only the previous evening- 
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we had been sitting together, talking of 
home, and he gave me many details of the 
different members of his family, whom he 
hoped so soon to see, he having been pro- 
mised leave of absence as soon as peace 
should be signed. Of late he had spoken to 
me oftener than usaal of his mother, of his 
eldest sister, and of his old nurse ; and when 
once he began, he would go on talking about 
them uninterruptedly far into the night. 
On the very day of his death he showed me 
some presents he had bought for them. 
Having shown them to me, he was busy 
packing them up, when the enemy made a 
sudden attack on us. We rushed out of the 
tent, hastily adjusting our arms and uniform, 
and took up our places with the regiment, 
which had already fallen in. The French 
cavalry made a feint, as if to charge us, but 
we stood our ground, and the enemy 
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retreated, after exchanginp^ a few shots. 
When all was over, I turned and saw a little 
group surrounding an officer, who was lying 
on the ground. I went towards them, and 
immediately recognized in the prostrate 
form — Sergfi. He was quite dead, the bullet 
having pierced his heart. There was a 
private, named Kusma Savelov, killed be- 
sides him, but no one else was even 
wounded. On the same day, we having 
received orders to march, Lieutenant 
Shaldnski and Private Savelov were buried, 
with military honours, near the Catholic 
Church of the village in which v/e had been 
quartered. Not few were the tears shed 
over the grave of the gallant young officer, 
for he was a universal favourite in the 
regiment. 

" Knowing that the family of Sergei Gr^ 
gdrivitch has lately had to mourn the loss of 
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a husband and father, I did not like to take 
upon myself to be the messenger of another 
fatal blow, and therefore, I take the liberty 
of applying to you, their near relation. It 
only remains for you to inform the unhappy 
family of their loss ; and I hope your 
Excellency will not think ill of me for 
troubling you with this sad news. 

" Of course my feelings as a friend are as 
nothing in comparison to yours as a relation, 
but I can assure you, such was my respect 
and affection for the late Sergei Gregorivitch, 
that I, too, feel the loss very, very deeply. 

" With true respect and devotion, I have 
Tthe honour to be, 

" Your Excellency's obedient servant, 

"Pbtee Semigobski." 

When my mother came to herself again, 
we were indeed relieved to find that God had 
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not taken away her reason, a thing we hadS 
much dreaded, but she had entirely lost all 
strength and power of motion, and lay per- 
fectly helpless on her bed, with her eyes 
closed. 

In the morning we had to break the news 
to grandmother, and so much did we dread 
this awful moment, that we almost forgot 
our own grief. 

The old lady rose early, as usual, and came 
down into the parlour, where however there 
was no one. 

Then breakfast was brought and remark- 
ing a strange look on the servant's face, 
grandmother asked her what was the matter ?' 

" Nothing particular, ma'am,*' replied the 
latter firmly. The old lady then took up 
her needle and began working at her purse. 
How hard it was for me to see her working 
at that purse! it was for my poor dead 
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brother 1 I was standing behind the door 
and could not summon up enough courage to 
go in. 

The aunts then came, and we all entered 
the room together. Natalia Dimitrievna had 
arrived that morning, too. 

" Why are you all so late, to-day ? " said 
grandmother, without raising her eyes from 
her work. " I daresay you are tired after 
your journey, Natalia. Where are the strings 
of beads? Give me them, you know I am 
in a hurry." 

Aunt Natalia now approached to say good 
morning, and kiss her mother's hand. The 
latter looked at her, and the purse fell from 
her hands. 

"What is the matter with you? What 
has happened ? " said she, looking at us all 
in alarm. 

None of us could say a word. 
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*^ Speak quickly ! I)oii't keep me m 
suspense. What is the matter ? " 

" Yarenka is very ill," said Aunt Olga at 
last. 

** Yarenka!" said grandmother, rising 
from her chair, " What can be the matter* 
with her?" 

And the old lady at once wended her way 
to her daughter's room. 

'* Gkx)d heavens ! " said my aunt to me, as 
we followed close behind her, ** it will never- 
do to let my mother go in to her, but how 
shall we stop her? At her age a sadden 
shock may be — " 

I don*t know what came over me, but with 
a resolution till then unknown in me, I 
rushed forwards and stopped her. 

" You can't go there, grandmother 1 " said 
I, firmly. 

But she only put me on one side, and 
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wished to pass. I then threw myself upon 
my knees before her, putting my arms round 
her, and stopping the way. She stood stilly 
turned pale as death, and in a quiet, but 
agitated voice, asked — 

" Is she — alive or — " 

•' No, no, she is alive — but my brother — 
Serojenka — ^" 

" Oh, my God 1 What ? " 

" Dead ! Killed I " 

Grandmother sank into the nearest chair. 
No one uttered a word. A grave-like silence 
ensued. At last grandmother made the sign 
of the cross and with the exclamation, " Oh I 
Holy Virgin, help the wretched mother, thou 
wast also a mother, help her ! " sank on her 
knees. 

The first days of despair and grief are 
horrible, and then come the days of suffering 
and tears, which are still more horrible. 
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During this sad time we were enabled to 
measure all the depth of grandmother's love 
for her daughter. The latter, however, was 
neither capable of feeling nor seeing any- 
thing; she seemed buried in a sort of 
lethargy, and lay motionless in her bed, 
never opening her eyes, never uttering a 
word, and hardly ever touching food, she 
rarely slept, too, and that only for a short 
time. 

Even the death of Maria Semeonovna 
neither astonished nor grieved her ; her heart 
was become like a stone. The poor, old 
nurse, on the receipt of the news of my 
brother's death, had had a stroke of paralysis. 
She only lived three weeks after it, and with- 
out once regaining consciousness, died from 
a second stroke. On the day of her funeral 
my mother rose from her bed for the first 
time, put on the mourning I had prepared 
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-for her, and leaning on my arm, went to the 
cliiircb. She saluted the departed, kissed 
the hands without a tear, without any visible 
signs of grief, and had hardly strength 
enough to make her way home, where we 
again laid her on her bed. 

" Happy woman," said she quietly, " she 
has gone to him, and I, his mother, did not 
know how to die I " 

" Varenka 1 you have four other children, 
to say nothing of myself," said grand- 
mother. 

My mother, on hearing these words, spoken 
ivith deep feeling and afEecting sweetness, 
burst into tears and long wept in her 
mother's arms. These were nervous tears 
after the blow which had prostrated her. 
We others understood the sublimity of that 
minute when our mother returned again to 
ihis life at the voice of her mother ; so leav- 
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• ing the room quietly, we left them there* 
together. 

Old age does not weep with such hot and 
abundant tears as youth, nor with such sad 
and bitter tears as middle age. Old age* 
having lived long, has learned to submit and 
humble itself, besides it knows, too, that 
soon, very soon the end will come to all 
grief and trouble. The believers hope to 
meet again the dear ones who have gone to 
another and better world ; the unbelievers 
look on death as the termination of all their 
sufferings. Grandmother, pious and a fer- 
vent believer, submitted to, and blessed the- 
Creator daily, whether the days were days of 
sadness or of joy. She did not attempt to 
console her daughter, but in the most touch- 
ing manner, she shewed her all the depth of 
her love, and spoke to her less of her son, 
than of her husband ; as though she wished 
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to divert her thoughts from the one loss, by 
referring to the other. She opened her whole 
heart to her, and often, very often, brought 
back her thoughts to the time when our 
father was still young and Seroja a child.. 
She declared that she loved father as much 
as her own children ; and told how his re- 
spect, his affection for, and invariable 
attentions to her, had by degrees made her 
feel this attachment towards him; and how 
at last she came to love him so, that in her 
heart of hearts she could not account him 
otherwise than her own. 

In course of time we perceived that my 
mother was evidently making an effort to rise 
above her grief, for the dear old lady's sake, 
and this mutual tenderness of the mother- 
and daughter had a most salutary effect on 
them both. When my mother felt irritated, 
grandmother always spoke to her so sweetly 
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and tenderly that the words had a most 
soothing effect. 

In the very sound of her voice there was 
something peculiar, which I cannot explain. 
Every word, too, came from the heart, and 
went to the heart. 

On one occasion, after a long fit of crying, 
my mother got into a very excited and pas- 
sionate state. She clenched her hands, cast 
a rapid glance around with her burning eyes, 
and uttered despairingly — 

" Why was I bom to such trouble ? What 
woman is so unhappy as I ? " 

" You are indeed unhappy," said grand- 
mother, "and it is not to be wondered at 
that you cry and put yourself in such a 
estate, considering the grief you have had." 

"And yet I have no tears ! And why 
have I merited such misfortunes ? First my 
husband, then my son ! I have no one left — 
am alone, alone I '* 
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" My darling, my dear daughter, we are 
unliappy ; but it is a sin to say you are alone 
and unhappier than others. Look around us. 
Who has not lost a father, a son, a brother, 
during our misfortunes ? " 

" Ah I mother dear, I am in no mood for 
reasoning now." 

" I am not reasoning ; I feel that God has 
still been merciful to us. You have still a 
son and daughters, whilst others have no one, 
and nothing left, not even a crust of bread." 

" That doesn't make my case easier." 

" Now it does not, but afterwards it wilL 
You have your children, and can live and 
bring them up in plenty." 

" It is all the same to me." 

" All the same if I, in my old age, your 
grown up daughter, and your younger chil- 
dren, had no roof to shelter us, and were 
obliged to leave you and seek our bread 
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amcng strangers, as our neighbour, Koroktin, 
has had to do ! She, poor woman, depended 
on her only son for everything, and when he 
was killed at Beresina, was left without a 
kopeck, and had to go out as housekeeper and 
her daughter as nurse. Would it be all the 
same to you if I were to go out like that, and 
Liuba and the younger children were to be 
taken away from you and left in the charge 
of strangers ? I know another case, where 
a lady lost her two sons, and was thus left 
alone in the world, a widow without children 
and without fortune. Don t rebel against 
God, but thank Him." 

We all kept silence, feeling the justice of 
grandmother's remarks. 

"Our misfortune lies in the fact,*' con- 
tinued she, " that we compare ourselves with 
those who are more fortunate than we, and 
cot with those who are more unfortunate* 
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We forget that there is a dark day in store 
for even the happiest. We are not capable 
of thanking God for the benefits He has 
showered down upon us, and we murmur 
when He tries us. It is so in your case. You 
have fine children, then thank God for it I " 

" They will never replace my poor son," 
exclaimed mother, in her grief and bitterness 
of heart. 

" Of course they will not replace him. 
Can one man replace another ? But they will 
<5onsole and comfort you." 

" No one can console me," answered my 
mother, again beginning to cry ; but her eyes 
now no longer wandered, and had no longer 
their former vacant expression. This time 
lier heart had melted. 

Grandmother at once remarked the change, 
^nd rose and kissed her daughter, and from 
that day matters took a turn for the better. . 
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One evening the old lady was sitting a& 
usual at her daughter's bedside, when she 
suddenly exclaimed — 

" Varenka, it seems to me that we ought 
to find out where the soldier Savelov comes 
from, who was killed at the same time and 
place as Serdja. He has very likely left a 
family behind him, and you might assist 
them/' 

" Perhaps he also has an aged mother," 
mother replied hastily. 

" I never could read those letters, and 
don't know how it all happened. Even now 
I have neither the courage nor the strength 
to look at them. What soldier is it you ara 
talking about ? May the Lord be with him." 

Certainly, may the Lord be with liim!" 
said grandmother. " He^ too, died for his 
country, and in the right cause. Tour 
husband used to say that such received the 
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martyr's crown. Now take this poor man» 
Savelov, for instance, his mother, perhaps, 
only knew &om some official paper that such 
and such a man had been struck off the rolls 
of the regiment. And perhaps there are 
some poor little orphans to mourn his loss. I 
don't know how you feel, but I often think 
that in memory of Seroja— " 

" We must write to Dimitri Feodorovitch 
and ask him to j&nd out where the soldier 
came from/' exclaimed mother, eagerly. " If 
he has left a family I will take care of it. If 
it was Grod's will that the man should die 
together with my son, let bis mother and 
children henceforth live with me. Your idea 
is a good one. Thank God I have money 
enough and to spare. For myself I require 



none." 



This was the first real sign that mother 
had returned to this life. In course of time 
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she left her bed, bat was as thin as a skeleton, 
and could hardly put one foot before the 
other. At first she kept almost entirely to 
one of the back rooms, and when someone 
proposed to her once to go and sit in another, 
she said — 

" No, there is the sun there. I can't see 
the sun I " 




CHAPTER X. 

IHE snows melted, the spring came, 
and the water came rushing down 
in tiny torrents to our little stream, which 
soon overflowed it banks and flooded the 
neighbouring fields. Id the garden the lawns 
were already covered with short green grass, 
that beautiful green which is so refreshing to 
the eye after the loag, monotonous expanse 
of snow. Spring in our northern climates 
has its peculiar poesy and charm, the very 
air has something life-inspiring and exciting 
in it. And how one longs to get out and 
breathe this air after the confined life one 
leads in winter, with its et«mal snows ! And 
so, at the first opportunity, putting on a 
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strong pair of boots, I made my way into the- 
upper garden. My feet sank deep into the- 
soft, partially thawed ground ; the lime trees 
stood bare with their black trunks and 
branches, but around their roots vegetation 
had begun, and above them was the pale blue- 
sky, with a bright and warm spring sun, 
which rejoiced the heart. Notwithstanding so 
many misfortunes, so many losses, and the^ 
recent crushing blow of my brother s death, 
I felt, in spite of myself, that I was becoming 
a little more animated. 

Then came the real spring, with its^ 
flowers, its warm rains, the chirping and 
singing of birds, and the rustling of the trees* 
in their new costume. 

The light wind brought in the sweet- 
scented air from the woods, and the brook,, 
confined within its normal bounds, no longer 
rolled muddy waves, but a clear and crystal 
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stream. How charming our much loved 
Petrovski looked, clothed in its holiday 
'^arb ! How nice it would have been to live 
and enjoy life now, if so much grief had not 
overwhelmed our family. The house had still 
s, mournful and deserted look about it. 
Though the windows and doors of the 
balcony were open, no one was ever to be 
«een there over the morning breakfast or 
afternoon tea. The least difference in the 

« 

daily routine seemed out of place. Grand- 
mother rarely quitted her arm chair, and her 
daughters, to a certain extent, followed her ex- 
ample. Mother, indeed, never even looked out 
vof the windows — all for her was empty and 
vain ! She, however, always sent me and the 
younger children out to walk, remarking 
that I looked very pale and thin, and more 
like an old maid, than a young girl of nine- 
teen. 
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"/c ne veux pas qu^elle coiffe Satnte 
Catheriney* said she once, speaking in her 
own favourite language from mere habit, for 
since the war, she had nourished a sentiment 
of intense hatred to everything French, ex- 
periencing the feeling a man has when he 
quarrels with an old friend. 

Bui habit is strong, and my mother without 
noticing it, would still sometimes speak 
French. 

Often they used to send me out, when I 
would much rather have stayed at home; 
but in those days, even at my age, we were 
not allowed to have a will of our own. 

Time, however, soon did its work, and my 
youthful spirits, pent in as it were by so 
many troubles finally gained the upper hand. 
Without noticing it, I began laughing and 
joking, when out with my sisters, as only 
young people can laugh and joke. Tima^ 
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passed quickly, the hot summer had set in» 
and often we would wander about the neigh- 
bouring woods, gathering berries and mush- 
rooms, at other times we would go and take 
a bath in the little river Ugra, which flowed 
about a mile from the house. But returning 
home we always ceased our chattering and 
felt heavier at heart the nearer we got to the 
house, a feeling of reproach even stole over 
US for having temporarily amused ourselves, 
for well we knew that, there at home, all 
were still sitting plunged in the deepest 
grief. 

Once, on a very hot and sultry day, I 
went, in obedience to the orders of my 
mother, with my two sisters and their maids, 
to a big wood on the other side of the river. 
We crossed the ferry, and in doing so saw at 
the other side a troika of post horses har- 
nessed to a carriage, near which a young 
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oflBcer was standing. As we left the boat he 
looked at us very hard. We were all in deep 
mourning, notwithstanding the hot July 
weather. In my young days we wore 
mourning long and strictly, and though it 
was more than four months since we had 
lost our brother, we had not yet thought of 
making any alteration in the mourning which 
we put on for the first days, or if we had 
thought of it, we certainly dared not give 
expression to our thoughts for fear of offend- 
ing the other members of the family. I saw 
the officer go and ask the ferryman some- 
thing, but I kept on my way, considering it 
ill-bred to turn and look at passers-by. But 
just as I was going up the steep river's bank 
I heard rapid steps behind me, and an un- 
known voice said — 

" Excuse me for taking the liberty of in- 
troducing myself. I am Colonel Semigorski, 
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:and I find I have the honour of addressing 
Liubov Gregorievna Shalonski." 

I stopped and turned round, astonished at 
the mention of this name. 

" I guessed at once," added he, " that it 
was you, from your mourning. I am on the 
way to see your mother." 

" Oh ! indeed," said I, indistinctly, almost 
in a whisper, " you are — the friend of my 
broth er — you — ' ' 

I could not finish the sentence. The tears 
were choking me, and it was with difficulty 
I repressed them and concealed my agitation. 
We were then taught to hide any violent 
-emotion, any transport of joy or grief, and I 
felt ashamed of the tears which were ready 
to gush from my eyes. 

" Having returned from France/' continued 
he, " and seen my own family, I considered 
it a duty to visit your mother, for I had 
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undertaken to deliver to her the things which^ 
your — " 

Remarking my agitation, he did not finisfe 
the sentence, but continued — 

"I was afraid of coming unannounced^ 
and an unexpected piece of good fortune has 
helped me, for I have the pleasure of meet^ 
ing you. Will you kindly prepare your 
mother for my visit. It will be a great trial 
for her to see me." 

Having at last succeeded in driving back 
my tears, I said quietly — 

" We must recross the river, and I will 
then go in front and prepare my mother. 
Meanwhile one of the maids will conduct you 
through the garden to the wing." 

"Had I not better put up at this little- 
village, and then your mother can send for- 
me, whenever she seems inclined or able to- 
see me ? " 
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" That is quite out of the question/* 
answered. I "Mother and grandmother 
would never forgive me for such a want of 
politeness ; you must be our guest. Don't 
be afraid, she will not see you, for she never 
even looks out of the windows, besides, you 
will be taken by a back way through the 
garden. In the wing an apartment had been 
prepared for my brother, and now it is 
empty—'* 

At these words I could no longer restrain 
my tears, which rushed out in a perfect floods 
and as soon as the ferry-boat touched the- 
shore, I took my sisters by the hand, and, 
still crying bitterly, hastened home. Colonel 
Semigorski, guided by the maid, went through 
the garden, whilst I made my way through the 
court yard straight to grandmother, saying — 

" Grandmother dear, don t be alarmed, it 
is nothing.** 
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" Why, you are all in tears ! " 

'* I know, but it is nothing. Some one 
lias come from the army — he served with 
Seroja. His friend — he wishes to see my 
mother, and it will be so hard for her, yet 
«he must be told." 

"Who can he be?" 

I told her. She seemed somewhat upset» 
and at once went to her daughter's room. 

Half an hour later, I saw one of the men- 
servants run over to the wing, and Colonel 
Semigorski at once came across, and was 
shewn into my mother's room. 

He was a handsome man, about eight and 
twenty years old, tall, well built, and of a 
dark complexion. He made me a respectful 
bow as he passed. 

An hour later he left the room, and, if one 
might judge by his looks, the interview had 
been a most affecting one. 
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Grandmother received him not only 
heartily, but as though he were a near 
relation, introduced him to us all, and then 
offered to regale him. " Would he dine ? Or 
had he dined ? Or would he like some tea ? '* 
in a word, the good old lady and her 
daughters did their very best to entertain 
their visitor, and make him thoroughly wel- 
come. Then mother invited him to remain 
a few days with us, and gave up to him the 
rooms which had been prepared for Seroja. 

After an early supper, he bade us all good 
night, kissing the hands of the grown up 
ladies, as was the custom in those days. As 
he passed through the dining-room, where I 
happened to be alone, he came to me and 
said — 

" To-morrow I must give your mother a 
small trunk, but I would not like to give it ta 
her myself. To whom can I trust it ? " 
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" To me," I answered, without reflecting. 
^* Is it my brother^s trunk ? " 

" No ; but in it are some of your brother's 
things, carefully packed up, among others the 
uniform in which he was — ^kill — died. But 
where shall I see you to-morrow to hand 
them over to you ? " 

" Bring them into the garden. I always 
pass the wing about nine o'clock with my 
sisters, on my way to the hothouses." 

Hardly had I pronounced these words, 
when my conscience smote me, and I felt 
quite confused ; but it was too late — ^he 
bowed, kissed my hand, and left the room. 

I returned to the parlour, where I found 
^andmother and my aunts still talking about 
our guest, and loading him with praises. 

" So clever, so polite and gentlemanly, and 
has seen so much, and talks so well, and 
how handsome ! How kind, too, to collect 
all Seroja's things, and bring them himself I '* 
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In fact, they lauded him to the skies. 

The next morning, I had hardly opened 
iihe garden gate when he came and met me. 
He had evidently been waiting. In his hand 
was a case, which he placed on a seat near. 
The interview was a painful one, for my 
head was full of thoughts of my dead 
brother, and as I looked at the case the tears 
streamed down my cheeks. The Colonel 
stood near me, telling me all about Seroja, 
and I sat and listened, half-choked by my 
sobs. Then I rose and took the case to my 
mother. 

I do not wish to enter into details and relate 
what a flood of painful feelings filled her 
heart at the sight of the objects which had 
once belonged to her dead son. For a long 
time she could only look at them, not having 
courage to touch them. When at last she 
came to the presents Seroja had bought for us, 
the effort proved too great for her, for she 
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gave way altogetlier, and had to be carried 
back to ber bed. 

Every day she would ask Peodor Feodoro- 
yitcb Semigorski to come and talk to ber a- 
little about her lost boy. The Colonel would 
give her all interesting particukrs, and when 
at last, after a stay of several days, he came 
to bid her good-bye, she seemed quite aston- 
ished, and implored him to repeat his visit a& 
soon as he could, saying — 

" I have livened up during your stay. It 
is my only joy to see you, and listen to your 
accounts of my dead son. Have pity on a 
wretched mother; come again, and remain 
longer next time.** 

" I will do as you order me," replied he^ 
"and consider myself extremely happy to 
have merited your goodwill.*' 

In saying adieu to him, my mother took his 
head in her hands, inclined it, and kissed his- 
f orehead. This affected him so much, that it 
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was with tears in his eyes he kissed her hand, 
bowing low. Such an exception to the usual 
forms was then remarkable, and he could 
hardly find words to thank her for the ten- 
derness she had shown him. He deserved it, 
too, for all that he said ; all his attentions to 
my mother, his thoughtfulness in collecting 
Seroja's things, even the neat little black case 
he had ordered in Paris for them, all showed 
the sensibility and delicacy of his heart. 

Altogether he produced a most favourable 
impression on us all, and we may suppose 
the impression we made upon him was not a 
bad one, for he visited us again, some weeks 
later, and was welcomed as an old friend or 
near relation. 

" Now,'* said mother to him, " I will not 
let you go so soon.'' 

" I place myself entirely at your disposi- 
tion," was his quiet and simple reply. 



CHAPTER XL 

If Colonel Semigorski impressed' 
everyone favourably from the very 
first, our feelings for him had now passed 
into a positive affection — yes, and it was im- 
possible not to like him. He had read much 
and talked eloquently, and about interesting 
subjects ; was extremely polite, yet frank and 
straightforward. For example, his opinions 
were often at variance with those of Aunt 
Natalia, yet he never hesitated to express 
them, or keep firmly to them. Once, refer- 
ring to the war, Natalia Dimltrievna declared 
her indignation and dislike for both French- 
men and Germans. She expressed her con- 
viction that only Russia and the Russians- 
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were great, and that other countries and 
people could not be compared with them. 

Feodor Feoddrovitch disputed this opinion. 
" I am a Russian myself,'* said he ; "I love 
my native country, and am ready, if need be, 
to lay down my life for it. I have had the 
honour of fighting for it, and always tried 
to do my duty, yet I venture to assert that 
Russia can be compared neither with France 
nor Germany in general prosperity." 

" How is that ? " exclaimed the aunts. 

" The mass of the people is better edu- 
cated, and lives far better than we do. Clean- 
liness, order, sobriety and plenty reign in 
every village ; each little cottage, almost, has 
its garden and its trees, and a drunken man 
is never seen. In G-ermany, especially, they 
work very hard and lead a most orderly 
life." 

" Well, but Seroja used to say and write 
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that there were only old women and children 
in the villages/' 

" That is true. Spain and Russia have 
depopulated France, but this loss can be re- 
medied. In twenty years there will be no 
trace of it, and their order and industry will 
enrich them again, for, from constant wars, 
they are now considerably poorer than they 
otherwise would have been." 

" Seroja wrote, too, that they are weak 
and puny, and that our splendid Guards did 
not find them worth fighting, and only laughed 
at them.' 

" That is also true, but the fact is 
simple, and easy to explain. I know the cir- 
cumstance to which he refers. There being 
no men, a lot of boys from fourteen to six- 
teen had been collected, and these children, 
inspired by the love of country, threw them- 
selves on our fine fellows. Those children 
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were pigmies only in size and years ; they 
are made of the right metal. We ought 
rather to be sorry for the land, where 
nearly all the grown up men have perished^ 
and where only children are left to defend 
the country. If our soldiers laughed at 
them, their laughter was good-natured and 
not malicious ; for eyery man of them ap- 
preciates true valour, and would not pur- 
posely insult his enemy. Believe me, in spite 
of all, these countries are in such a prosper- 
ous state, that we should be happy indeed if 
we could follow their example in many 
things." 

" You hurried home all the same," said 
Aunt Natalia, not without irony, " and did 
not stay there." 

*a am a Russian, and prefer being in 
Bussia. My parents, my home, and my pro- 
perty are here. What should I do there ? 
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Still, I repeat it, thej manage things much 
better in those countries than we do here.** 

*' That is what I always saj, thoagh I have 
never been there," said mother. " I judge 
by books and by what I was told, and now I 
see I was right.** 

Mother and the Colonel got on very well 
together in this way. They not only under- 
stood each other thoroughly, but had a 
mutual affection and respect for each other. 
He was always full of attentions to her — 
attentions mingled with an almost filial 
tenderness, and she, in her turn, was quite 
infatuated with him. They were generally 
of the same opinion, but, independently of 
that, mother would have liked him. His per* 
son and manners pleased her, but especially 
the fact that he had been so fond of her son, 
and that the latter had entertained a similar 
affection for him. 
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It was not then the custom for young 
Jadies to talk much to, or to be at all inti- 
mate with, young men, so I used to sit beside 
^andmother and listen to the conversation 
of my elders, yet dared not join in it, and 
K)nly spoke when somebody addressed me a 
-question. But I never let pass a single word 
of all that Feodor Feodorovitch said. The 
stories he sometimes told would quite charm 
me, but I had to keep my feelings to myself, 
.and even when I met him alone I never 
thought of opening my heart to him and 
telling him how I felt when he related any- 
thing. And we used to meet alone pretty 
often — of course without any intention on my 
part. 

Every morning, as I have said, I used to 

walk, with my two sisters, past the wing and 

down the avenue to the pond and upper 

garden. Every morning he would come ani 
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meet us on the road. We would stop a 
minute, exchange a few words, and then 
separate. Once he asked permission to ac- 
company me. I blushed, but did not an- 
swer, and he took my silence as a sign of 
consent. On that day I shortened our walk 
considerably. But, by degrees, the desire 
which I felt of listening to his conversation 
overcame my timidity, and instead of being 
curtailed our promenades were lengthened. 
Often I used to ask one of my sisters to keep 
well beside me, but, our talk being tiresome 
for her, she soon ran off to play with her 
other sister and the maid, leaving me alone 
with the Colonel. By-and-bye, we took such? 
long walks that we — or, at all events, I — did' 
not remark how the time flew. Of course I 
did not talk about myself, but mostly about 
books, foreign countries, the war, my brother 
and my father, whom Feodor Feodorovitoh. 
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(as he listened to my accounts of him) called 
a Spartan and a knight of the ancient times. 
In fact, I was enchanted with his conversa- 
tion, and never tired of hearing him. Of my 
brother Seroja we often spoke, and I may 
say that from the first day of our acquaint- 
ance this theme served as a connecting link 
between us. When I rose in the morning, 
the pleasant thought would come to me that, 
after dressing and taking breakfast, I should 
go out and meet him, and we would walk 
about the garden together, talking low and 
joyfully. In the evening, as I retired to rest, 
I remembered his every word, and every 
word had a pleasant or instructive meaning 
to it. So passed five weeks, at the end of 
which time he began to talk of leaving us,, 
as he had business to do. My heart sank 
within me at the very thought . of his depar- 
ture. 
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One morning, on returning from our walk, 
I found Aunt Natalia sitting on a bench in 
the conservatory. She called to me, order- 
ing me to follow her. There was something 
in the tone of her voice which rather dis- 
' concerted me, and I followed her like a 
guilty person, without, however, knowing 
what wrong I had done. Then I suddenly 
recollected that I had not been alone in the 
garden, and my heart began to beat very fast. 

My aunt did not go into the parlour, but 
into the image room, which was not far from 
..grandmother's bedroom. The images stood 
on the walls, the lamps burning in front of 
them; but there was no furniture beyond 
two old chairs. Natalia Dimitrievna seated 
herself on one, and motioned me to the 
other. I sat down, not daring to raise my 
^yes. 

^* That's how it is, Liuba, very nice 
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^indeed ! " said she, severely and sternly. 
•^* And I have not said a word to you, but 
your cheeks are already burning with 
shame." 

" What have I done, auntie ? " asked I, 
rmeekly. ^ 

" As though you don't know I Don't try 
'to be cunning. Don't make your guilt worse. 
It is shameful I — simply shameful — and I did 
not expect it from you I " 

" But really—" 

" Don't play the innocent, I tell you — you 
ihad far better confess at once. It is not 
♦only unlady-like, but decidedly improper to 
:«ppoint meetings with gentlemen." 

" A meeting ! " I exclaimed, with an indig- 
nation, which no w took the place of my fright 
-and shame. "No, I never appointed a meet- 
ing, and never even thought of doing such a 
.thing ! How x^ovld I — ^" 
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I was too deeply hurt to go on farther, andr 
burst out crying. 

" It's no use crying. You had better have 
it all out at once — speak the real truth.** 

" You insult me, aunt, and I have nothing 
to tell you 1 '' 

" Oh, that's how it is — is it ? What would 
your poor father have said, had he known 
that, taking advantage of the grief of your 
mother, who is not in a state to look after 
you properly, you allowed yourself to act im 
Buch a shameless manner P Here is the^ 
result of your poetry and novel reading I I 
always said it would be so, but no one wished' 
to listen to me, and now you have becom©' 
the heroine of your own romance — nice,, 
indeed — very nice I '* 

" You may say what you like, my aunt,"* 
said I, with the feeling of my dignity and 
innocence fully aroused; "but I never 
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appointed a meeting, and it never even came 
into my head that it was a meeting. I simply 
met him when walking—" 

" Him, indeed ! Oh, oh 1 * Htm ' — that's 
where we are — " 

" Colonel Semig6rski-7-and we never spoke 
of anything that you or anybody else might 
not have heard." 

Aunt Natalia here looked straight at me 
with her large stern-looking eyes. 

" Let it be so, then, I believe you ; but in 
any case you have acted imprudently and 
wrongly. Feodor Feodorovitch, in such a 
case, must have lost all respect for you. Of 
course it is very pleasant for any young man 
to walk and flirt with a pretty girl, but he 
cannot have any respect for her.'* 

By the pain which I felt in my heart at the 
idea that he had no respect for me, I ought 
to have understood how strong already was 
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my affection for him, but I was incapable- 
of comprehending, and could only sit and* 
cry. 

My aunt kept on talking in the same 
strain for a long time, and I let her talk, f or^ 
though I heard the sounds, I understood not 
a word, being broken-hearted at the very 
thought of having lost the respect of a man. 
so dear to me* 

Natalia Dimitrievna at last rose. 

" Let there be no more meetings, no more 
walks, no more going in the garden; and 
don't let me inflict more pain on your- 
mother, telling her of your conduct. For 
shame ! " 

Oh, what a miserable day that was for me^ 
Crushed by fear and shame, I dared not raise- 
my eyes to look at any one ; and, sitting in 
the chair beside grandmother, worked hard 
at my knitting. The old lady soon remarked 
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that something had happened, and asked me-^ 
what it was. I told her there was nothing, 
but blushed to the roots of my hair. She 
looked at me, evidently not believing me, but 
did not repeat her question, and only shook 
her head, as was her custom when she 
doubted anything that was said. 

Several days passed thus. I never left the 
house once, and was nearly always at grand- 
mother's side. Two or three times I was on 
the point of telling mother everything, but, , 
seeing her continued sadness, I did not like^ 
to do so. I noticed, too, that Feodor 
Feodorovitch also had a gloomy look about; 
him, and talked of leaving shortly. The idea 
of his approaching departure was very painful, 
to me. The day of parting came at last.. 
After dinner I felt so lonely and dull in the 
parlour, that 1 went into the billiard room, . 
where the children generally played at that . 
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time. To mj surprise, a moment after, in 
walked the ColoneL 

Now, I thought to myself, again they will 
say it is a rendezvoos. And whatever has he 
come for ? — it is evidently true that he does 
not respect me. 

He came and sat down beside me, but I 
immediately rose, as though going to leave 
the room. 

" Liuba Gregorievna," said he, " may I 
ask you to listen to me for a moment ? I 
won't keep you long. I have remarked a 
great change in you of late ; you constantly 
avoid me. Why have I merited your dis- 
pleasure ? Dare I ask why you are ill-dis- 
posed towards me ? " 

In my confusion I could not utter a word, 
and desired but one thing, to make my escape 
from the room. 

" Can it be that I am so repulsive to you 
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that you don't even deign to answer me ? " 
continued he. " I had ventured to hope that, 
during those long walks so dear to my heart 
I had been enabled to gain your esteem and 
confidence." 

The mention of our walks quite upset me. 
I blushed scarlet, and again made a rush for 
the door, but he, guessing my intention, stood 
in the way, and continued — 

*' But one word, only one word, and I leave 
the house at once, and you will never see me 
again. I cannot and will not go." exclaimed 
he, excitedly, and resolutely, ** without hav- 
ing told you what has so long filled my heart. 
Your brother I loved as my own, and I have 
the greatest affection for your mother, and all 
the rest of your amiable family. You I 
respected and loved from our first meeting, 
from our first short conversation in the 
garden." 
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Then I could no longer restrain my tears, 
and covered my face with my handkerchief. 

He continued — " Your brother often spoke 
to me of you with the greatest tenderness, 

c 

yet his description of you was far short of 
the reality. Don't drive me to despair ! I 
respect and love you dearly. May I hope 
for a favourable answer on your part ? " 

" But what do you want from me ? " asked 
I, confusedly. His words, " I respect you," 
gave me courage. " Thank God ! " thought T 
to myself, " my aunt was mistaken, all the 
same." 

" What, you don't wish to understand me ! 
Loving you tenderly, I ask your hand." 

I now felt quite overcome, half with fear 
half with joy. My heart fluttered like a 
bird just caught. I wished to say something 
but could not. 

**My whole existence will be devoted to 
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you, and to the grave I shall consider it my 
duty to make your life a pleasant and happy 
one." 

" It is just as mother likes," said I. 

" But you, you consent, do you not ? " 

"Yes," I replied, in a whisper. 

He took my hand and pressed it to his 
heart, which was beating as fast as my own. 

" My heart belongs and will always belong 
to you alone," he exclaimed. 

I raised my eyes and looked at him, then 
freeing my hand, rushed off to my room, 
where I threw myself on the bed and cried 
unrestrainedly .... tears of joy and 
happiness. I loved him with all my heart 
and with all my soul. 

Mother came into the room. 

"Liuba," said she, kissing me tenderly, 
** Feodorovitch Semigorski has asked your 
hand. Do you accept him ? You will make 
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me very happy if you do. I love him as my 
own son, and am convinced that he will be 
a good husband to you. I see that you con- 
sent," she added, looking at me. 

I threw myself into her arms, and inter- 
rupting my story with sobs and kisses, told 
her all about our walks together, the scolding 
I had had from my aunt, my confusion, my 
joy, and my love for him. She listened to 
me silently, but with evident emotion. 

** Why did you not tell me before, that you 
were in love with him ? " 

" I did not know myself, mamma dear, I as- 
sure you that I did not know. It wa& 
pleasant to walk and talk with him. 
I did not want to conceal anything from you.'* 

" I believe you my daughter. Now that will 
do, don't cry. Of late I have desired that 
this might be. May God bless you both ! " 

That very evening I put aside my 
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taourDing and dressed in white, as custom 
forbade a fiancee to wear black. Grand- 
mother was delighted, and I met with much 
kindness from all hands. In fact the whole 
house rejoiced. People now-a-days don't 
know how to celebrate and /efe the important 
events of family life as they did then, for 
there is far too much etiquette and too little 
genuine heartiness. 

The day after the events above described, 
we all went to church. Even mother had 
taken off her mourning and with grandmother 
and the aunts had arrayed herself in lighter 
coloured finery. 

In church my future husband stood by my 
side, and after the service we were blessed 
with the images and officially betrothed. By 
mother's desire I was dressed in white 
muslin and had roses in my dark hair. Having 
never paid attention to my looks, I was much 
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Burprised when every one told me that the 
dress became me well and that I looked very- 
pretty in it. 

As Feddor Feodorovitch placed the be- 
trothal ring on my finger, he whispered in 
my ear : " I have often longed for this mo- 
ment, and am now the happiest of men." 





CHAPTER XIL 




OLONEL SEMIGORSKI was a man 
of very good family, and consider- 
able property. According to the custom of 
those times I had to write to all his relations, 
to acquaint them ^ith my approaching 
marriage, and I received in return very 
pleasant and flattering replies, especially from 
his mother, who doted on her only son. 
Mamma was rather frightened at the idea that 
I should have to live with my husband's 
parents, but I had no fears on that score, and 
resolved to be a daughter to them, and to 
make myself beloved by them. 

My future mother-in-law loaded me with 
presents and sent me, by degrees, nearly all 
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her family jewellery. Among other things I 
received from her a beautiful comb set with 
diamonds, and a clasp for a belt, also with 
diamonds of great value. With what pleasure 
my fiance used to bring me the various 
presents and lavish attentions and tenderness 
on me, which latter I prized most of all ! 

At last, late in the autumn, his relations 
arrived. How afraid I was, when I met his 
mother, lest I should not please her ! But all 
tarned out to the contrary, for I took her 
fancy from the very first, and she soon had a 
real affection for me. 

Grandmother and her daughters did their 
utmost to entertain their numerous guests. 
The big house was quite full and seemed to 
have stretched itself to find room for all the 
aunts, uncles and cousins. My brother Nikolai 
had arrived, too, from St. Petersburg ? He 
had left the Military School and was waiting 
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for his commission. He was such a nice bov, 

full of fun and amiable with everybody ; his 

meeting with Feodor Peodorovitch was very 

affecting. Though they had never seen each 

other before, they met like old friends, and 

'>each of them, for my sake, sought to become 

us a brother to the other. Fortunately their 

future life did not separate them entirely, and 

as time passed on they became true friends 

«and almost brothers indeed. 

We celebrated the dievitchnik* according 
to the good old custom. My trousseau was 
spread out in the drawing room, and the 
priest then came and blessed it, sprinkling it 
rwith holy water. After this all the young 
fgirls began to help the maids to pack up the 
Tthings in big trunks, and they were then 
^carried over to the wing, which had been set 

* The dievitchnik is an evening party given by the fiancde to 
lier maiden friends, the day before the wedding. 
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in order for us and very richly decorated. 
How we laughed and chattered, and how 
merry we all were at the dievitchnik ! 

Nikolai was the merriest, though, of all, and 
there was no end to his fun. 

The following day it was he who, according 
to custom, had to put on my shoes ; and 
putting in one of them a gold piece, he kissed 
me tenderly, saying — 

" May you walk on gold all your life ! " 

And so I did walk on gold all my life ; if 
not the gold of worldly wealth, at least on 
the gold of constant love and tenderness on 
the part of my husband. 

My wedding was a very grand one, and 
not one custom, not one tradition was omitted. 
It took place in the evening, as did all gentle- 
folk's weddings in those days, the house and 
church being brilliantly illuminated. There 
was an immense crowd from the neighbour- 
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ing villages and all the country round. The 
peasants in the yard and the household serfs 
in the kitchen had been feasting since the 
morning, and all the numerous guests and 
visitors were plenteously regaled. In a word^ 
on that day all seemed to amuse themselves 
thoroughly, and joy was written on every 
countenance. As I walked into the porch,, 
leaning on the arm of my uncle. General 
Dimitri Feodorovitch Kremenev, who was in 
full uniform, with all his medals and orders,. 
I saw the right hand side of the little church 
almost filled with the relations of the bride- 
groom, and he himself was standing in front 
of them all. At the first sounds of the 
choir, he left his parents' side and came to 
meet me ; then taking my arm from that of 
my uncle, he led me to the altar, separating 
me thus from my family. 

Mother afterwards told me that this was^ 
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the hardest moment for her, for it seemed to 
her that her daughter had been taken away 
from her irrevocably; yet for me this was 
the most solemn and poetical part of the 
ceremony. This custom of meeting the 
bride on the threshold of the church and 
leading her to the altar is typical that we are 
both torn away from our families, and must 
.henceforth form a new centre, a new family. 
But God decreed otherwise. We were 
very happy together, indescribably happy, 
but children were given to us only to be 
taken away immediately. Yet so great was 
<my happiness that I bore even this sad trial 
without a murmur. My husband filled my 
heart, and my love as a wife cured my 
wounds as a mother. We passed two weeks 
:at Petrovski. Mother would often come and 
«pend the evening with us, and to my great 
joy I. saw that she began by degrees to 
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transfer much of the love she had had for 
her poor Seroja to my dear husband. She- 
said to me once — 

** When you married, you did not get your- 
self a husband, but me a son." 

Feodor Feodorovitch, for his part, did his 
best to gain the affection of all my family,, 
and in this he was eminently successful. 

After our stay at Petrovski, we went to- 
reside at Prevolia, my husband's estate in the 
province of Yaroslav. 

My mother-in-law was very fond of me^ 
and spoilt me in every way. I may say, 
indeed, that my life " flowed in milk and 
honey." 

Every winter we used to go to Moscow,, 
and never failed to spend a week or two with 
mother every year as long as she lived. 

So I lived with my husband, in rare love 
and concord, for thirty-two years. I was ant 
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old woman then, and yet I may say tliat he 
loved me more then than as his young 
bride. 

When at the age of sixty, after a long ill- 
ness, he felt death approaching, he called me, 
took me by the hand, and in a scarcely audible 
voice said — 

" My heart belongs and ever did belong to 
you alone." 

He never spoke again. He left me, holding 
my hand to his heart, and, dying, repeated 
the words he had spoken when he confessed 
his love to me, and asked my hand in 
marriage. 

Thus we began and finished our existence 
together, with the very same words expres- 
sive of his simple, deep, and true feeling for 
me. 

FINIS. 
Printed by BEMfNOTON & Co., 184, New Bond Street, W. 
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